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The Search for God 
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Is there a God? HowcanI be sure? Where can I find Him? 
Do I have to make an act of faith to believe in God? Is it pos- 
sible to prove the existence of a Supreme Ruler of the universe by 
logical reasoning? These are questions which are uppermost in 
the minds of many people to-day. They are of perennial interest. 
They have been with us since the race began and they will be with 
us until the end. 

These are the questions of supreme importance which present 
themselves anew to each generation. Upon the success which the 
individual achieves in answering them correctly hinge conse- 
quences which jut beyond this life into eternity. ‘To-day,’ ob- 
serves Professor Whitehead of Harvard, ‘‘there is but one re- 
ligious dogma in debate: ‘What do you mean by God?’ And in 
this respect,’’ he adds, ‘‘to-day is like all our yesterdays.” 

Immanuel Kant expressed the conviction that in all philosophy 
there are but three great problems, namely, the existence of God, 
the freedom of the will, and the immortality of the human soul. 
It is not difficult, however, to show that, of these three, God’s 
existence is the central problem and the other two are but cor- 
ollaries of that. In fact, they cannot be treated adequately or 
intelligently except in the light of the answer reached concerning 
the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 

The most important knowledge in the world, therefore, is the 
knowledge of God. Uncertainty about God renders people mis- 
erable and unhappy. It makes them less sure of themselves, of 
the purpose of life and of human destiny. With wistful eyes and 
groping hands millions of people to-day are searching for some- 
thing to steady them, for a firm hold on God. 

In ‘‘The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God”’ 
(p. 14), George Bernard Shaw pictures his central character in 
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her African homeland accosting a white young man wearing a 
Greek tunic. 

‘““Excuse me, baas,’’ said the black girl. “You have knowing 
eyes. IaméinsearchofGod. Can you direct me?” 

“Do not trouble about that,” said the young man. ‘Take 
the world as it comes; for beyond it there is nothing. All roads 
end at the grave, which is the gate of nothingness; and in the 
shadow of nothingness everything is vanity. Take my advice 
and seek no further than the end of your nose. You will always 
know that there is something beyond that; and in that knowl- 
edge you will be hopeful and happy.” 

‘““My mind ranges further,’’ said the black girl. ‘‘It is not right 
to shut one’s eyes. I desire knowledge of God more than happi- 
ness or hope. God is my knowledge and my hope.”’ 

The black girl may be viewed as the symbol of all humanity, 
of the learned and of the unlearned, in their search for God who 
alone gives meaning to life. She symbolizes, too, mankind’s re- 
fusal to shut its eyes and to look no farther than its nose. The 
theme song of humanity’s quest for meaning and purpose amidst 
the confusions of our day is sounded in the black girl’s memorable 
cry, so simple and yet so pregnant with the cry of humanity in 
every age: “I desire knowledge of God more than happiness or 
hope. God is my knowledge and my hope.” 


God the Meaning of the Universe 


What do we mean by God? God is not a mere dream, not an 
hypothesis, nor the projection of our hopes and aspirations upon 
the frail canvas of illusion. He is the meaning of the universe and 
the hope of humanity. He gives a cosmic value to the ideals of 
truth, justice and righteousness, which point like slanting arrows 
of light to the Source from which they emanate. To know God, 
said Dante, is to learn how to make our lives eternal. 

Long before Dante, St. John (xvii. 13) proclaimed the impor- 
tant truth almost lost in the contemporary fog: ‘This is eternal 
life: That they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.’’ Back before the dawn of the 
Christian era cried the Prophet Osee (ii. 20): ‘‘Thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord.” Like a cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night runs this mighty truth through the pages of the Old 
and of the New Testament. 

It is our birthright, our priceless heritage. If the birthright 
be sold for a mess of pottage, and the heritage be lost in the con- 
fusion of our day, there is no power on earth that can rescue man 
from his Babylonian captivity or relieve the nostalgia and lone- 
liness of his exile. 
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God is the Supreme Ruler of the universe. He is the omnis- 
cient Mind who thought out the myriad laws of nature and the 
omnipotent Power who flung the uncounted planets, stars and 
galaxies out into the vastness of immeasurable space. He is the 
Architect not only of the stupendous universe but also of the heart 
and mind and soul of man. In Him, as St. Paul says, ‘‘we live 
and move and have our being”’ (Acts, xvii. 28). He created the 
universe, and He sustains it by His infinite power. He created 
man in His image and likeness, and endowed him with under- 
standing and free-will. God is infinitely powerful and infinitely 
wise. There is not a sparrow which falls to the ground that es- 
capes His all-encompassing vision. He is a Being whose center 
is everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere. ‘The 
measure of Him,’’ Sophar reminds Job, “‘is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea”’ (Job, xi.9). ‘‘God’s body,” said Plato, 
“is truth, and light His shadow.’ He is the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end of all things. He is our 
Heavenly Father, in whom truth, justice, mercy, and love abound 
in their fullness. 


An Appeal to Reason 


What is the evidence of the existence of such a Supreme Being? 
In presenting this manifold evidence, we shall appeal not to the 
authority of the Bible or of the Church but to the court of human 
reason. If occasionally we shall quote a writer of the Scriptures 
or a prelate of the Church, we shall do so, not as an inspired or in- 
fallible spokesman, but as a witness whose testimony we lay be- 
fore the bar of human reason. 

In our presentation we shall assume agreement upon the va- 
lidity of but two primary principles, the ability of the human mind 
to know and the law or principle of causality. These need not, 
and in fact cannot, be demonstrated, because they are self-evident 
and shine by their own light. 

Thus, Kant’s investigation of the trustworthiness of the human 
mind to know, as undertaken in his “Critique of Pure Reason,” 
was foredoomed to failure, regardless of the conclusion he would 
reach. If he arrived at the negative conclusion, as he did, that 
conclusion was of no consequence because the instrument by 
which he reached that conclusion was human reason itself. If he 
arrived at an affirmative answer, that too would have been mean- 
ingless, because the instrument used in reaching such a conclusion 
would be reason, which was ostensibly the object of investigation. 
This would be to assume the validity of reason, and would con- 
stitute therefore a begging of the question. The simple fact is 
that we must start with the validity of these two primary princi- 
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ples, which underlie all philosophic and scientific investigation. 
To deny them is to close the door to all discussion and to plunge 
into the hopeless sea of universal scepticism. 

We shall not ask the reader if he be Protestant, Jew, Catholic, 
or non-believer. We ask only that he examine the evidence with 
an open mind, and that he observe the laws of logical reasoning. 
In this way he wiil allow the evidence to write the verdict on his 
own mind and heart. From this spirit of openmindedness and 
good will, wherein the inquirer seeks honestly and earnestly to see 
the evidence and to feel the weight of its uncushioned impact 
upon his mind, he will derive the largest fruit. We hope, there- 
fore, that our presentation will prove helpful to all earnest seekers 
for the truth, of whatever religious faith or philosphic creed they 
may be. 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been engaged in 
the presentation of this subject to the upper class students in 
universities, where technical philosophic language is customary. 
Here we shall endeavor to preserve the vigor of reasoning, but 
shall dispense with technical terms. Our aim will be to make 
every fact and every line of reasoning clear to all people of intelli- 
gence, whether they have a university background or not. 

The evidence of the existence of a Supreme Being comes from 
many fields, from the world of inorganic matter, from the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and from the world of human life. While all 
of it is valid and cogent, experience has shown us that different 
kinds of evidence make appeals of varying degrees of impressive- 
ness to different individuals. We shall draw the evidence, there- 
fore, from many sources to carry conviction to every reader and 
to show, furthermore, how the whole field of nature, from a speck 
of dust and a blade of grass to the farthest star, echoes the 
Source from which it comes and bears the unmistakable imprint 
of the hand of God upon it. As every shell along the seashore, 
when placed to the ear, gives an echo of the mighty deep from 
which it came, so every particle of matter in the universe from a 
grain of sand and an eagle flying high in the skies to the throbbing 
heart of man, when hearkened to attentively, gives an echo of that 
infinite Power from whose creative womb it has come. 










































Evidence of Design 


We shall start with the presentation of the evidence which we 
have found to make the widest appeal—the evidence of order and 
law in nature. This is commonly called the proof from design. 
In philosophy, it is known as the teleological argument, that is, 
the argument built around the evidence of ends or purposes in the 
organization of nature and in the operations of its laws. 
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Thus, when Robinson Crusoe perceived a footprint on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, he rightly concluded that it had been made by 
aman. The clear imprint of the sole of the foot and the five toes 
was enough to convince him that it had been made, not by a bird 
or an elephant, or by the wind and the rain playing with the sand, 
but only by a man. 

If a person walking along a seashore comes suddenly upon a 
watch, he will conclude that there must be a watch maker. 
Why? Because as he looks at the mechanism of the watch, with 
its springs, its cogwheels, its hour hand and its minute hand, with 
its crystal and its face, with the movement of the minute hand so 
coérdinated that it travels precisely twelve times faster than the 
hour hand, he knows that this could not have happened by acci- 
dent or by blind chance. The adaptations of parts and the co- 
ordinations of movements reflect unmistakably the work of a 
thinking agent who arranged the whole to achieve a definite, pre- 
visioned end. There is blinding evidence here of plan, purpose, 
order and design, which leaves him in no uncertainty. 

Suppose you were to say to such a person: ‘‘There is no evi- 
dence of a thinking agent behind that bit of mechanism. Those 
parts are simply an aggregation of bits of metal and glass, and 
were blown together by the winds of chance. Earth, sea, wind, 
sun, sky, air and the blind forces of nature explain the making of 
that watch.’’ Would he not conclude that you were either jok- 
ing, or that you were a lunatic? Would he not say: ‘Surely you 
cannot expect an intelligent person to believe so wild a fairy tale. 
Even a child of six would scorn such an explanation as an insult 
to his intelligence. There is woven into that watch an artistry of 
power and intelligence which convinces me that nothing on this 
planet could account for that watch except a human being who has 
mastered the craft of the watch-maker.”’ 

Let us now glance at the marvellous universe in which our earth 
is as a tiny speck. The whole is arranged with wonderful order 
and design. Our earth rotates on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours, bringing to us night and day. The earth revolves around 
the sun once in the course of a year, bringing to us with unfailing 
regularity the four seasons of the year. This planet of ours, with 
its great cities teeming with millions of inhabitants, with its lofty 
skyscrapers, with its vast emporiums of trade and commerce, with 
its mountains, rivers and valleys, is shooting through space at the 
startling velocity of 68,400 miles per hour. Yet, so smoothly does 
it move that it disturbs not a babe in its cradle, nor brings a 
tremor to the wings of the bee nestling on the frail petals of an 
autumn rose. 

This fact was brought home to the writer as he was travelling 
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in an airplane from Rome to Budapest. Here was as fine a pas- 
senger plane as the engineering genius of man has been able to 
build. Sailing through the air at the rate of 150 miles an hour, 
with music from Vienna echoing softly from its radio, it would 
seem to represent the ultimate in skillful organization and in de- 
sign. Yet, how slow, clumsy and jolting was it in comparison with 
the airplane of the earth which sails through space 456 times faster 
and with such smoothness that its passengers are unaware that it 
is even moving! 

The stars move in their appointed orbits with a regularity and 
a precision which shames the most accurate chronometer made by 
human hands. The most accurate watch or clock made by 
horologists will falter by some seconds each week in the accurate 
measurement of time, and will have to be corrected by the clock of 
the stars as caught by the United States Naval Observatory at 
Annapolis. Here then is order, plan, purpose and design which 
cries out not less imperiously than the watch found at the sea- 
shore for an intelligent and adequate cause. 

Inescapable then is the simple conclusion: ‘‘As the watch im- 
plies a watch-maker, so the universe implies a God. As the 
watch demands adequate cause in the form of an intelligent hor- 
ologist, so the universe, vastly greater in size, complexity or or- 
ganization, and adjustment of parts, demands an adequate cause 
in the form of a Being of vastly greater power and intelligence. 
This is the Being whom we call by the venerable name of God.”’ 

St. Thomas Aquinas gives the classic statement of the argu- 
ment, which we have just presented and illustrated, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘We observe that some things which are without 
understanding, such as natural bodies, operate for an end (as ap- 
pears from the fact that always or more frequently they operate 
in the same way to arrive at what is best): whence it is clear that 
they attain this end not by chance but by intention. Now, these 
things which do not possess understanding, operate for a purpose 
only in so far as they are directed by a being endowed with intelli- 
gence: just as an arrow is directed by the archer. Therefore, 
there is an intelligent Being, by whom all the things of nature are 
directed to their end. And this Being we call God’’ (Summa 
Theol., I, Q. ii, art. 2). 


‘“‘The Fool Hath Said.. .’’ 


If you wish to get a more vivid picture of the numerous galaxies 
of stars which dot our skies at night with pin-points of light than 
is likely to be gained from textbooks, visit the Planetarium in 
Chicago or in New York City. There you will see the technical 
skill of our architects and engineers harnessed to the skill of the 
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astronomers in depicting for us the heavenly bodies which swing 
with order and precision in their appointed orbits through the 
immeasurable vastness of stellar space. The lights in the build- 
ing are extinguished. Then on the ceiling, which is so shaped as 
to represent the dome of the heavens, thousands of pin-points of 
light appear to show us the number, the place, and the distance of 
the stars that stud our northern sky. These are only inches or 
fractions of inches apart, but they represent millions of miles. 
The lights appear as pin-points, but they represent heavenly 
bodies whose size would dwarf our earth. It is a marvellous work 
of scientific skill and engineering genius, which provokes the ad- 
miration of the stream of visitors. 

What would you think of the person who, after viewing this de- 
piction of the wonders of the sky, would say: ‘This Planetarium 
does not imply any intelligent architect or designer. It is the 
work of chance. It isa pile of bricks, mortar, cement, steel, elec- 
tric wires, fuses, wood, paint, thrown together by chance.”’ 

Would you not find it difficult to restrain your indignation at so 
obvious an expression of utter nonsense? Would you not say: 
‘The arrangement of the seats, the fashioning of the ceiling, the 
contriving of the lights to represent the galaxy of stars in the 
heavens, are blinding evidence of plan and design of a high order. 
Only a fool could say that is the work of chance.” 

If you would be justified in saying that, as you would be in- 
deed, would you not be justified in expressing an even more se- 
vere condemnation of the folly of the person who would assert 
that the vast universe, of which the Planetarium was a fragmen- 
tary picture, was itself the result of chance? Would you not feel 
more clearly than ever the truth of the words of the Psalmist: 
“The fool hath said in his heart: ‘There is no God’ ’’(Ps. 
xiii. 1). 

The great astronomer, Kirchner, had a friend who experienced 
doubts about the existence of God. Knowing that a simple il- 
lustration would be more effective than a long argument, Kirchner 
made a globe and placed it in his study. When his friend called 
to see him, he noticed the new globe, and asked: 

“Who made this globe?’’ 

“Why,” replied Kirchner, ‘‘it made itself.’’ 

His friend laughed heartily at the joke. Whereupon, Kirchner 
said: 

“You laugh at that as absurd, and rightly so. But it would be 
a thousand times easier to believe that this little globe made itself 
than that the large one on which we live made itself.”’ 
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Immensity of the Cosmos 

A perception of the immensity of the universe, as disclosed by 
the findings of astronomers in the last few decades, will serve to 
increase our wonder and deepen our reverence before the infinite 
might and power of the Supreme Being who hurled the millions 
of worlds out into the midst of space. It will serve likewise to 
put richer content into the words omnipotent and omniscient, 
which were becoming anemic in the nineteenth century. It will 
show that the ancient prophets and psalmists spoke wisely when 
they spoke of God as all-powerful and all-wise. 

In the past we have been accustomed to think of our solar sys- 
tem as involving great distances and great masses. Thus, the 
sun is 94 million miles from the earth. The planet Jupiter has a 
diameter of 88,640 miles, and could accommodate within itself 
1400 bodies as large as the earth. But now we learn that Jupiter, 
and even our sun, are but specks in comparison with other celes- 
tial bodies. The nearest star is Proxima Centauri, 25 billion 
miles away. Indeed, the distances are so great that they cannot 
well be understood in terms of miles. 

Accordingly astronomers have invented a new measure called a 
light year, to make the distance intelligible. Light travels at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second. A light year is the distance 
travelled by light during that period—6 billion miles in 365 days. 
Light from the moon reaches the earth in 1'/, minutes and from 
the sun in 8 minutes. But light from the star, Betelgeux, takes 
over 100 years toreach the earth. It has a diameter of 273,000,000 
miles, or three times the distance of the sun from the earth. 
Betelgeux, however, is small in comparison with some of the giant 
stars in Nubecula Minor, which have diameters of over 1,000,- 
000,000 miles. There are many stars, such as the Cephids, which 
are more than 60,000 times as luminous as our sun. 

Moreover, the number of stars and solar systems floating about 
in the regions of interstellar space seems to be almost unlimited. 
The millions and billions of stars in the Milky Way are but a tiny 
fragment of the myriad worlds coursing through space. The 
most powerful photographic cameras are continually catching 
glimpses of new galaxies of stars beyond the outermost rim of the 
previously charted stellar universe. Professor Shapley of the 
Harvard Observatory has recently reported ‘‘island universes’’ of 
stars, far outside the main sidereal system. These globular clus- 
ters are over a million light years distant. In other words, they 
are so far distant that light travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles 
per second would take more than a million years to reachourearth. 

For all that astronomers have been able to discover, this may 
be but the nearest fringe, the vestibule, of a universe that stretches 
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out with its planets, suns, and stars into immeasurable and 
boundless space. Indeed, the question of the finitude or infinity 
of the physical universe vexes the minds of astronomers, and re- 
mains with them a moot question. Truly does the mind reel and 
stagger under the weight of such stupendous distances, such un- 
imaginable sizes and such baffling complexity of galaxies of worlds 
seemingly without number. 


Solar System Is a Grain of Sand 


“Such is the aspect,’’ says Flammarion, “‘grand, splendid and 
sublime, of the universe which flies through space before the 
dazzled and stupefied gaze of the terrestrial astronomer, born to- 
day to die to-morrow on a globule lost in the infinite night.”’ 
“The spirit of man,” cries Richter, ‘‘acheth with this infinity.” 
Similar was the sentiment expressed by Paschal: ‘The silence 
of these infinite spaces frightens me.’’ The status of our earth in 
the stellar system is, then, that of a dwarf planet revolving about 
a dwarf star. It is but as a speck of dust floating in the reaches 
of illimitable space. 

The eminent English astronomer, Sir James H. Jeans, helps us 
to get some idea of the staggering immensity of the universe and 
of the tininess of our earth by the following comparison. “To 
fix our ideas we may suppose,”’ he says, ‘‘although it is little more 
than a guess, that the most remote objects of all in our universe 
are at. . .4,000,000 light years from us. We may now attempt to 
get these ideas into focus by constructing a model of the complete 
universe on the scale of a million million miles to the foot. The 
amount of reduction involved in such a scale is best visualized, 
perhaps, by thinking in terms of motions rather than of dis- 
tances. Light, which can circle the earth seven times in a second, 
would move in our model with a speed rather below that at 
which a blade of grass grows in the spring. 

“On this scale the whole universe will be represented by a 
sphere of the size of our earth, the star cloud of which our sun is 
a member will be an island of about the size of Yorkshire, while 
the big Andromeda nebula will be rather larger than the Isle of 
Wight, although with very ill-defined boundaries. The whole 
solar system in this model can be easily covered by a grain of 
sand, while our earth now shrunk to less than a ten-millionth of an 
inch in diameter, is hardly larger than a single molecule in this 
grain of sand. Such is the universe which the modern astrono- 
mer hands over to the cosmogonist for interpretation.’” 


Sir J. H. Jeans, “‘The New Outlook in Cosmogony,” in Annual Report of Smith- 
sonian Institution (1926), pp. 155 sq. 
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‘“‘The Heavens Declare .. .’’ 


The findings of modern astro-physicists concerning the im- 
mensity and the grandeur of the universe serve therefore to em- 
phasize the truth uttered by the Psalmist centuries before the 
dawn of the Christian era: ‘“The heavens show forth the glory of 
God, and the firmament declareth the work of His hands’’ (Ps. 
xviii. 2). So, likewise, the writer of the Book of Wisdom (xiii. 1), 
bidding us to contemplate the universe to see the works of God, 
declares: ‘All men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of 
God, and who, by these good things that are seen, could not un- 
derstand Him that is, neither by attending to the works have 
acknowledged who was the workman.” 

This is the truth sounded likewise by St. Paul, when he de- 
clared (Rom., xi. 20): ‘‘For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.’’ Not less appealing is the utterance of 
this mighty truth in the memorable words of Job (xii. 7-9): “‘Ask 
now the beasts and they shall teach thee; and the birds of the air, 
and they shall tell thee. Speak to the earth and it shall answer 
thee; and the fishes of the sea shall tell. Who is ignorant that 
the hand of the Lord hath made all these things?” 

The mighty truth which these great seers and sages blazoned 
across the skies of the century finds its echo in the words of the 
scientist, Sir Isaac Newton, who first formulated the law of mo- 
tion governing the heavenly bodies: ‘The origin of the material 
world must be ascribed to the intelligence and wisdom of a most 
potent Being, always existing and present everywhere, who con- 
trols according to His good pleasure all parts of the universe 
much more effectually than our soul controls by its will the move- 
ments of the body united to it.’’? So too writes one of the most 
eminent of contemporary scientists, Sir James H. Jeans: “We 
discover that the universe shows evidence of a designing or con- 
trolling power that has something in common with our own in- 
dividual minds—. . . the tendency to think in the way which, for 
want of a better word, we describe as mathematical.’’"* Thus does 
this mathematical astronomer think of God as the Divine Mathe- 
matician whose thoughts are congealed in the series of mathemati- 
cal and algebraic formule found in a grain of sand and in the 
dust of the stars. 


2“‘Optics,”” Book ITI. 
3 Quoted in ‘‘Now I See’”’ by Arnold Lunn, p. 149. 





















Courageous Preaching 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Two previous papers considered the traditional ‘‘compliment”’ 
not seldom featured in sermons in olden times. The first’ of 
these two papers noted the omission, in present-day manuals of 
homiletics, of any clear reference to the subject. The traditional 
“compliment’’ seems thus to have gone quite out of fashion in 
our own later days. It is, nevertheless, occasionally replaced 
by somewhat informal eulogistic allusions less stiltedly made and 
apparently of merely a passing character. 

The second? paper alluded to some rather awkwardly made 
revolts, by self-respecting preachers, against the traditionally 
prevailing custom of what they looked upon as simple flattery 
covered by a transparently thin cloak of what was styled “the 
compliment.”” Not improbably these revolters against the old- 
time custom considered themselves quite ‘‘courageous.”’ 


I 


It should, of course, go without saying that an accredited 
messenger from God must do his duty without narrowly counting 
the cost. Something akin to such an outlook was notably one 
of the beautiful and manly decisions of King David when he 
declined to accept, as a gift from Areuna, the materials for a 
holocaust to be offered to God. David refused to count the cost. 
He simply paid the price. Obviously, David seemed to feel 
that it would be indecent to offer to God that which cost him 
nothing. Thus, we read in the Second Book of Kings (xxiv. 
18-25): 


“And Gad came to David that day, and said: ‘Go up, and build 
an altar to the Lord in the thrashingfloor of Areuna the Jebusite.’ 

“And David went up according to the word of Gad which the 
Lord had commanded hin. 

“And Areuna looked, and saw the king and his servants coming 
towards him: 

“And going out he worshipped the king, bowing with his face to 
the earth, and said: ‘Wherefore is my lord the king come to his serv- 
ant?’ And David said to him: ‘To buy the thrashingfloor of thee, 

1 Cfr. May, 1942, issue. 
2 Cfr. June, 1942, issue. 
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and build an altar to the Lord, that the plague, which rageth among 
the people, may cease.’ 

“And Areuna said to David: ‘Let my lord the king take, and offer, 
as it seemeth good to him: thou hast here oxen for a holocaust, and 
the wain, and the yokes of the oxen for wood.’ 

“All these things Areuna as a king gave to the king: and Areuna 
said to the king: ‘The Lord thy God receive thy vow.’ 

“And the king answered him, and said: ‘Nay, but I will buy it 
of thee at a price, and I will not offer to the Lord my God holocausts 
free cost.’ So David bought the floor, and the oxen, for fifty sicles 
of silver: 

“And David built there an altar to the Lord, and offered holo- 
causts and peace offerings: and the Lord became merciful to the 
land, and the plague was stayed from Israel.”’ 


To what end (my impatient readers may inquire) has this 
lengthy quotation been made from the Second Book of Kings? 
The answer is, that the quotation may justly be considered as 
having a desirable application to our present theme. An aspir- 
ant to the Christian priesthood is not able, ordinarily, to imitate 
the “‘generous’”’ attitude of David towards his Lord and God. 
He has not similar funds for a holocaust to his God. But he is 
in a more enviable position towards his Lord, because the long- 
continued training of an aspirant to the Catholic priesthood has 
made him seli-denyingly courageous in respect of the highly 
diversified responsibilities of his position as a spokesman for his 
Divine Master. 

David paid the price without counting the cost. Unlike him, 
it is true, the seminarist had indeed counted the cost before 
accepting ordination to the subdiaconate as the decisive step 
towards the priesthood. In doing this careful counting, however, 
the seminarist exemplifies practically the warning given by 
“great David’s greater Son’’—a warning given successively in 
(a) the parable of the man who would build a tower, and (b) 
the parable of the king who would go to war (Luke, xiv. 28-32). 
These twin parables have taught the seminarist to foresee and 
to forefend, in his spiritualized calculations for the future, the 
implication of the two parables so directly expressed (and not 
merely suggested) by Our Saviour in the closing verse (33): 
“So therefore not one of you can be My disciple who does not 
renounce all that he has.’’* 


* Cfr. ‘The Parables of Christ...’ By the Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. (New York City, 1940, pp. 348-356). The two parables 
apply to ‘discipleship of Christ and fellowship with Him,” and not specifically to 
members of the Catholic priesthood; but what is said in general of “‘discipleship”’ 
obviously applies still more forcibly to a candidate for the priesthood and to the 
priesthood itself. 
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It must be remembered, meanwhile, that the seminarist who 
has decided to accept ordination to the subdiaconate is not 
forced to make anything like a sudden decision. In his many 
meditations he has thought of the sacrifices and trials he may 
have to endure. 

All of these various classes of perils, trials, and sacrifices that 
may have to be encountered, in one way or another, in the Catho- 
lic priesthood, are recalled to the seminarian’s mind in a very 
brief and summary fashion by the ordaining bishop before the 
Adsum is made effective by the forward step of the ordinandus 
himself. 

It thus follows that the candidate for ordination cannot justly 
plead, in after times, that he had not received sufficient intima- 
tions of ‘‘the cost’’—a ‘‘cost’’ that should be looked upon as 
inestimably higher than the one which King David was desirous 
to provide in response to a fine instinct of reverence and love 
towards his Almighty Lord; yes, an inestimably higher cost 
than that confronted by David because, in this business of 
ordination (even merely the first step towards the priesthood) 
there can be no question of pecuniary values or expenses at a 
“money” price, but at the price of continuous devotion to the 
self-denying work of the Catholic priesthood. 


II 


At this point, my readers may very naturally inquire: ““What 
has all this to do with the subject of ‘Courageous Preaching’? 
Would any priest label as ‘courageous’ his repeated visits to 
those who are sick with a highly contagious disease? Cooped-up 
for hours in the confessional during periods of extremely hot and 
humid weather and subjected to variously tainted breaths of 
penitents, does the priest utter sighing complaints to the already 
worried penitents? Called at all sorts of times—morning, even- 
ing, midnight—to the bedside of the sick or the ‘ailing,’ does he 
make any faintest sort of complaining remarks to the anxious 
folk who have called him to visit the sick?” 

Assuredly, it is true that God demands a varied kind of “‘cour- 
age” in His ordained ministers. This is simply a truism. On 
the other hand, truisms, like death itself, are easily forgotten 
because of their very commonness, their very triteness. Sacred 
Scripture is fairly replete with attractive and enlightening in- 
stances. True it is that Moses demurred when directed to appear 
before Pharao: ‘‘Who am I that I should go to Pharao?”’ Never- 
theless, Moses finally confronted Pharao with the astounding 
request: ‘“Thus saith the Lord God of Israel: ‘Let my people 
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go....’” Similarly, Nathan makes to the very face of David 
the awful accusation: ‘“Thou art the man!” 

Similarly, the prophets of Israel were courageous amidst the 
general corruption of the times and of the people, and Our 
Saviour briefly summed up the ‘‘cost’’: some were beaten, some 
were stoned, many were killed (Mark, xii. 1-7). And Our Saviour 
also pictured the “price’’ that should have to be ‘‘paid’’ in the 
future years: “Behold I send to you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes: and some of them you will put to death and crucify, and 
some you will scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from city 
to city” (Matt., xxiii. 24). 

Yes, the priest must be “courageous” in our own day as in 
past centuries. But what has this general picture to do spe- 
cifically with respect to preaching? In our own present times, 
priests appear to be in very happy case in comparison with some 
ministers of the various sects of Protestantism. One of these 
ministers, who became a Catholic priest, wrote in the year 1928: 
“The average minister apologizes, if he has to speak of divine 
judgment; he hesitates when he tries to prove the reality of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord; he rarely makes a statement of defi- 
nite belief without warning his congregation that he is only 
teaching something that is quite sensible and believable. He 
takes it for granted that no one likes what they call ‘theology.’ 
He smiles when his prominent parishioners pat him on the back 
and say: ‘There’s a man who does not preach decaying dogmas 
but tries to make people happy.’ He advertises the fact that 
he has nothing authoritative to say on any subject except what a 
politician, a doctor, or a business man might say. He positively 
avoids teaching dogma.” 

It was in the same year that The Literary Digest of June 16 
recorded the results obtained from a religious questionnaire 
sent to 436 Chicago ministers and published in The Christian 
Century (Undenominational). ‘“The only thing they agreed upon 
so far as belief is concerned,” said the Digesi, ‘‘is that God 
exists.”” An interested reader of the present paper may consult 
at his leisure that issue of the Digest for the percentages—amazing 
ones, in truth—of the ministers who doubted or denied that God 
exists in Three Divine Persons, that He is omnipotent, that He 
sometimes performs a miracle, that the Old Testament prophets 
were inspired to predict future events; who doubt or deny the 
peculiar inspiration of Sacred Scripture, the Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord, His sinlessness, the immortality of the human soul, the 
resurrection of the dead, and so on. 

It would probably be a fair comment on all such denials of, 
or such waverings in belief concerning, fundamental Christian 
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doctrines, that they could hardly be due to a lack of courage, 
but rather to a simple lack of belief. The real lack of courage 
would occur when the preacher believes, but fears to preach what 
he believes. 

The Catholic priest preaches the whole revealed Word of God 
to his people. He needs no courage so to do, since both himself 
and his faithful people recognize his authority as a Christian 
preacher, however strong or weak their faith may unconsciously 
be in this or that dogma. Meanwhile, however, his courage 
has been tested in pagan lands (and, not so long since, even in 
the Christianized land of Mexico). In these latter and in similar 
cases the Catholic preacher proves his undaunted courage in 
his ministry of preaching. 


Ill 


Somewhat by way of a slight “‘interlude”’ (as it were), attention 
may be drawn here to the preaching careers of men like Olivier 
Maillard, Michel Menot, and some of their contemporaries in 
the late fifteenth century, whose sermons, at times, are con- 
sidered by some commentators as unnecessarily harsh in spirit 
and in speech. Maillard, for instance, was prohibited from 
preaching for some time, by the Archbishop of Toulouse, because 
of too obvious a reference to certain unjust judges in a sermon 
preached before the Parliament. Maillard accepted in a spirit 
of penance the mortification of this rebuke. But he went further 
than this. He threw himself at the feet of two magistrates, 
begged their forgiveness, and thus converted them. Gentleness 
proved better than rebukes. 


IV 


While the priest does not lack courage in the performance of 
his many duties, it is quite possible that sometimes he may forget 
to exercise a desirable prudence which shall hold his courage in 
proper check—or, say rather, which shall warn his wits against 
an inconsiderate employment of courage. 

In times of labor troubles, for one instance, his voice must be 
one of clear Christian charity, of moderation in counsel, of justice 
to all sides in any dispute. In past years, for instance, the gentle 
interventions of Cardinal Manning, of Archbishop Ryan, of 
Bishop Hoban, lost no respect from the Catholic workingman or 
from his employer, but meanwhile settled amicably the disputes 
that appeared to have no other conclusion save riot and blood- 
shed. 

Such interventions as these, it is true, were not of a formal 
utterance in the pulpit, but of private conferences with both 
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sides of the disputes. Diplomacy had thus a good chance for 
its placating work. The Catholic pulpit pleads, as a rule, rather 
with the workingman than with his employer. Principles only 
can well be discussed there, and not concrete applications of the 
principles, although a warm, and even a personal, interest in 
his hearers can be made obvious to them amidst the clear formu- 
lation of Catholic principles. Here, again, prudence, as well as 
fortitude, is known as one of the cardinal virtues. 

Meanwhile, the Catholic pulpit can be rightly courageous in 
its probably manifest sympathy with the workingman, although 
with equal courage it preaches to its poorer congregations the 
necessity for moderation, fairness, and justice. But a curious 
question of the wedding of prudence to courage comes to mind 
as I write. There was, some years ago, a dangerous “‘strike’’ in 
a great industry. A highly cultivated layman told me of a ser- 
mon he had heard, at that time, in a Catholic church whose 
parishioners were largely workingmen. The priest who had 
preached about the labor troubles was supposed—rightly or 
wrongly—to have quite a large amount of stock in the affected 
industrial plant. It seems that he lectured his people hotly to 
avoid any demonstration, in the streets, against the plant in 
question, and accordingly left an unpleasant taste in the mouth 
of my informant, whose own tendencies were sympathetic to- 
wards the workers although he himself was a professional man. 
It may be that the priest’s counsel to his congregation was quite 
correct in theory, but in practice he appeared, to this profess‘onal 
layman, to have allied himself with the outlook of Capital as 
against that of Labor. It would apparently have been much 
more prudent for the preacher, in such circumstances as these, 
to have taken another text for his sermon from the Gospel of the 
Sunday, and to have also instructed his curates to avoid all refer- 
ence to the “‘strike.’’ In view of the suspicions concerning his 
ownership of stock in the industry on strike, it was perhaps a 
kind of courage to exhibit great heat (and almost threatenings) 
against the workingmen there, but assuredly it seems at least 
questionable if his zeal was at all according to prudence. 

It might be added here, rather by way of comment upon this 
incident than of corollary, that not only is a heated manner out 
of place in the pulpit (as not improbably indicative of a personal, 
rather than of an official, point of view) in discussing conflicts 
between Capital and Labor, but that a discussion of any phase 
of the perplexing subject other than the principles of Christian 
morality applicable in general to all conflicts of like character, 
is apt to do more harm than good. 

In thus discussing this ticklish matter, it is reassuring to the 
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present writer to be able to avoid reference to recent strike 
troubles, and to bring into the present discussion a reference to 
labor troubles of several years ago. At that time, it seemed 
to be the conviction of Father John Bennett, Chairman of the 
Liverpool and District Branch of the Catholic Social Guild, who 
nevertheless used strong language in his warning, that Catholic 
workingmen were becoming Communists and that there were 
signs among them of developing a double conscience. In an 
address on this matter, he said: ‘“A word of warning. While 
the priest may expound the position of the Church, and the duty 
of Catholics in this matter, no one must expect him to settle 
technical details. His work is to lay down principles; the task 
of applying these principles to the facts of the particular case 
must be left to the experts.’’ Catholic workingmen of standing 
in their respective classes of work ought to be able to perceive 
the correctness of this position. A Catholic leader in the ranks 
of labor may argue that workingmen are under the temptation 
to lean towards Communism in the impression that the Church 
seems to favor Capital rather than Labor; and that it is part of 
the business of the pulpit to correct that error and to prove the 
warm sympathy of the Church for the poor and the oppressed. 
The argument adduced by Father Bennett is in accord with this 
view; but it also points out that the technical application of the 
Catholic principles should not be placed haphazardly on the 
shoulders of a preacher, but on the shoulders of competent think- 
ers and experts in the oft-times baffling questions concerned with 
the scientific application of the principles to actual practices. 

There is now a fairly large and growing Catholic literature to 
illustrate all that has been thus argued above, even if, here and 
there, the pulpit should seem to be careless in direct application 
of the principles to actual cases. Shall a workingman retort that 
something more is needed than mere sympathy from the pulpit 
in our own days of conflict between Capital and Labor? Let 
the preacher point, as did Father Bennett, to the work of Cardinal 
Manning (styled ‘‘the People’s Cardinal’) in settling the great 
London dock-strike; to the work of Cardinal Gibbons in his 
defense of the Knights of Labor in America; to the work of 
Father Plater, S.J., styled ‘‘the apostle of the workingman”’ in 
England; and to the splendid work of Monsignor John A. Ryan, 
D.D., in our own America. 

Thus, much could be argued in reply to the possible misappre- 
hension of some Catholic workingmen as to the side upon which 
lies the true sympathy of the Church. But workingmen may 
still desire more than this, may indeed need more. They may 
still need more enlightenment—a task, however, that can at best 
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be performed only partly by the pulpit. But in the performance 
of what comparatively little part the pulpit may undertake (in 
view of the many other themes it must handle within very re- 
stricted time-limits), the preacher will understand that the true 
courage of the pulpit is not to be measured by a loud or a tor- 
rential delivery, but rather by a sober and quietly impressive 
manner of speaking which shall be understood by the hearers as 
the tone rather of a judge delivering a just opinion than of a 
partisan pleader haranguing an excited mob. 

If Catholic workingmen are anywhere really drifting towards 
Communism, it is probably due to either of two causes: a false 
propaganda against the Church as though it really aligns itself 
with Capital as against Labor; or a double conscience (as Father 
Bennett argued), ‘‘whereby a Catholic can claim to be also a 
Communist, on the plea that religion has nothing to do with 
industrial or social questions.’’ Perhaps the pulpit can combat 
false propaganda by calling attention—better by a sort of in- 
direction than by an ostentatious and contentious manner—to 
such stimulating work as that of Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI 
for the rights of the laboring man, and of the ecclesiastics men- 
tioned above. A double-conscience, however, will need more 
insistent handling and much patient instruction. Probably 
mere denunciation would not serve any good purpose here. 
Against what may appear, to a distorted conscience or vision, 
as a desire on the part of ecclesiastics to dominate the opinions 
of other men, there should be arrayed a dispassionate and quietly 
expressed argumentation, clear, confidently made, but always 
gentle in manner. 




















The Pastor and Liability Insurance 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 


Must a pastor carry ex officio liability insurance? The question 
proposed is the legal and the moral obligation of parishes and in- 
stitutions to carry liability insurance. But since all parishes and 
institutions being juridical personalities act only through their 
administrators, and since we are concerned directly only with 
parishes, the question proposed can be resolved conveniently into 
this concrete query: ‘‘Does a pastor sin by not seeing to it that 
the parish is adequately insured against ordinary accidents such 
as those which may befall the parish employees, including pastor 
and assistants, in the discharge of their duties, also such accidents 
as may befall any person on the parish premises or by reason of 
the parish premises?” 

There is no doubt, and can be no doubt, that under the working- 
men’s compensation act employers are responsible for work 
accidents, for injuries suffered in the discharge of their employ- 
ment proper, even where there is present what used to be pleaded 
in excuse as contributory negligence on the part of the workman 
himself, such as inadvertence brought about by preoccupation or 
absentmindedness. This negligence always lifted liability from 
the employer under the common law. And we might remark in 
passing that this bit of jurisprudence antedates the horse-and- 
buggy age, and goes back of the industrial revolution; and that it 
was this inability of American courts to be contemporary which 
accounts in no small measure for workingmen’s compensation 
acts in almost every State. 

It is also a matter of common knowledge that persons injured 
by accidents on or near parish property (by happenings which are 
pure accidents from a moral standpoint but happenings which are 
construed by our courts as due to legal negligence), can recover 
damages from the owners of the property for failure to exercise due 
care and diligence over their property and activities thereon. 
When such surveillance is had and injuries still result, the injuries 
are either due to the person’s own fault or to an act of God 
(e.g., a cyclone, earthquake, fire). 

Both in employment accidents and in personal injury accidents, 
employers or owners can and do at times suffer injustices. But 
once the damage is assessed, there is no way of escaping payment; 
for although some priests may be execution proof, few or no 
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pieces of church property are immune from civil judgments; and 
this is especially true where the method of holding church property 
is the corporation sole. However, we must remember that 
juridical liability becomes moral liability once the juridical obliga- 
tion is truly determined by competent civil authority, and the 
facts on which the assessed damage rests are not manifestly false. 
This is why there is no need of considering further the grounds of 
this liability. We must here take for granted that parishes and 
other church corporations can be held liable for employment and 
other accidents; and that even if some phases of this liability 
were admitted to be unjust, there is still no legal way of getting 
out of paying the damages awarded no more than there is of 
escaping taxes assessed on unexempted real estate. 

Hence the practical query narrows itself down to the following 
cases: 

(1) Has the pastor a moral obligation to have the parish carry 
liability insurance, including insurance against injuries that may 
result from the occasion of the priestly functions of himself or the 
assistants? 

(2) Has the pastor (or the assistant or assistants) any moral 
obligation to carry liability insurance in his private capacity as a 
priest, to cover accidents, for instance, happening on the way to 
visit his folks or friends or on his way to the golf course? Let us 
discuss each part of the question separately. 

First, as to the pastor’s moral obligation to see that the parish 
carries liability insurance no less than fire and tornado insurance. 
Admittedly no one has a natural obligation to insure himself 
against any hazard at all, if he is willing and able to bear the loss, 
should injury occur. However, there are many cases where the 
owner himself, as opposed to the administrator or the trustee, is 
bound to carry insurance in order not to jeopardize the lot of his de- 
pendents. But an administrator or a trustee by the very nature 
of his office is the custodian or the caretaker of someone else’s 
property or activities; and for that reason he is not free to risk 
what it is not his to take risks with. And right here let us review 
what the Code of Canon Law lays down about the obligations and 
the liabilities of church administrators beginning with Canon 1518 
and ending with Canon 1528, although we are not going to cite all 
the Canons in extenso. 

Canon 1523 declares that administrators of church property are 
bound to discharge their obligation with all the diligence of the 
good father of a family and for that reason administrators must: 





(1) see that church belongings entrusted to their care suffer neither 
loss nor detriment; 
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(2) carry out the prescriptions of both canon and civil law as well as 
the conditions imposed by either founder, donor, or legitimate 
authority; 

(3) collect fully and seasonably the income accruing from lands or 
crops, put it in safe keeping, and spend it in accordance with 
the mind of the founder or in keeping with laws and regula- 
tions; 

(4) invest with the Ordinary’s permission the money that is left 
over, and that can be usefully kept for the good of the church; 

(5) keep an exact account of receipts and expenditures; 

(6) file and put in safe keeping deeds and other documents bearing 
on church ownership; and where convenient have copies of 
these sent to the diocesan vaults. 


Canon 1524 is right up-to-date in reference to social economy. 
It admonishes all church administrators (above all, clerics and 
religious) to pay a fair and living wage to employees; to give 
them time and opportunity to discharge their duties of piety, and 
in no way to take them away from their family care nor prevent 
them from laying aside money for future support (how does this 
jibe with the successful efforts of some of our groups to have 
church and educational institutions exempted from the Federal 
Security Act?); neither are they to drive employees, nor lay bur- 
dens upon them ill becoming either their age or sex. 

Canon 1526 is a good indication that the church administrator 
is never to go beyond the things ordinarily included in his office; 
for by this Canon administrators are forbidden to sue in the name 
of the church or even to answer to a suit begun against the church 
without first having the written consent of the Ordinary, except in 
the case of emergency and then with the authorization of the local 
dean, who in turn must immediately acquaint the Ordinary with 
the fact. And the Canon next in order (1527) warns that all acts 
ultra vires without the Ordinary’s permission, to be secured in 
writing, are without any force or effect. Nor is a church corpora- 
tion bound to answer actions brought on contracts entered into by 
administrators without the needed permission of superiors, unless 
those contracts be advantageous. But the eloquent reminder of 
the far-reaching obligations of administrators is found in the con- 
cluding Canon (1528). Therein it is provided that even those 
who undertake the duties of administrator without being bound 
thereto by office or benefice, and who surrender without due per- 
mission duties thus assumed either explicitly or tacitly to the 
detriment of the Church, are liable for damages. 

Surely the foregoing Canons sum up the obligations of an ad- 
ministrator, derived as they are largely from the natural law. In 
the case of a pastor, they derive from the natural law, because 
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they are inseparable from an office freely accepted and from an 
office whose free acceptance involves an implied contract. Hence, 
the neglect of those administrative duties begets an obligation to 
make restitution, just as other violations of the virtue of com- 
mutative justice. 

We cannot say the same thing as to the second query: ‘‘What 
kind of moral obligation, if any, has a priest engaged in parochial 
work to carry personal liability insurance.’’ Not that in this 
second matter the priest may not have an obligation in the moral 
order. But if he has, it is not one of commutative justice. For he 
has not entered into any contract with the Church to be always 
personally solvent in matters of debts accidentally incurred. For 
by finding himself with a large damage judgment against him, he 
does not thereby make the property status of the Church worse. 
But he does, however, lower the reputation of the Church in that 
one community. He is acting against clerical decorum, the guid- 
ing principle of which is found in the words of the Apostle that 
counsel that our actions be right not only before God but also be- 
fore men. Since the priest himself is hedged around with every 
privilege (he enjoys the benefits of a cleric in a human as well as in 
a legal sense), should he not show high courtesy to the humblest of 
men? And not to carry personal public liability insurance and 
thus run the risk of having the injured person or persons forced to 
go unreimbursed, is this not just being unclerical? Is it not fail- 
ing against divine charity also? Is it not neglecting to do unto 
others what the Church in the person of all humanity is doing 
unto him? 

But waiving the whole question of moral responsibility, is not 
the carrying of this insurance the cheaper investment? Lawyer’s 
fees in one damage suit and the constant inconveniences that 
would arise from a recorded judgment against a priest, if even it 
could not be collected in dribs and drabs, would be a hundred 
times costlier in trouble than a long series of yearly insurance 
payments. 

The pastor, then, must carry adequate liability insurance for 
the parish, if the parish can afford the expense, as it usually can; 
and not he but the Ordinary is the judge of its inability. The 
obligation is one of commutative justice. On the other hand, there 
does seem some moral obligation on the individual priest to carry 
personal liability insurance. But apart altogether from the pres- 
ence or absence of such obligation, to do so is surely complying 
with a dictate of good sense, is investing wisely in human values.’ 

1In an increasing number of dioceses all church liability insurance is handled 


by the chancery. This relieves, of course, individual pastors of all official initiative; 
but there still remains the worry of personal liability insurance. 
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A Science Astray 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The war, and supposed predictions about it, have given a 
great impetus to the study of astrology. This, however, cannot 
strictly be regarded as a revival, for there has always been an 
astrological cult, in which the West, even in Christian times, has 
shared to some extent. It is a commonplace to the ancients, 
though Cicero tends to deride it. Even Aristotle and Plato allow 
for it in their systems. As a pseudo-science it dates back to at 
least 4000 B.c. 

The Church has always condemned the prediction of future 
events by the stars as a superstition, as obviously it is. Con- 
stantine went so far as to threaten astrologers with death. Pope 
St. Gregory (Hom. x in Evangelia, read in the Third Nocturn of 
Matins in the Roman Breviary for the second day of the Octave 
of the Epiphany) gives a warning against taking the star of 
Bethlehem as a warrant for reading the future from the stars. 
St. Thomas, as is to be expected, demonstrates the unlawfulness 
of astrological prediction (notably in Summa Theol., I1-II, Q. xev, 
art. 5), and Pope Sixtus V issued a condemnation of astrology in 
1586. 

In spite of the prohibition of astrological practice by Church and 
State in early Christian times, Arabic and Jewish influence led to 
a revival of it in the West in the Middle Ages. Astrology became 
a profession, and many European rulers had their court astrolo- 
gers. Even some of the Popes did not disdain the cult, amongst 
whom being Sixtus IV, Julius II, Leo X, and Paul III. 

It is surprising to find that so great a scientist as Sir Isaac 
Newton was a believer in astrology; but the contention of modern 
astrologers that Dr. Richard Garnett, a former distinguished 
librarian of the British Museum, was of their number, can hardly 
be substantiated. He certainly maintained that astrology was 
‘‘a physical science just as much as geology,”’ but not in the sense 
that the stars decide human fate. Sir Walter Scott, writing in 
1829, comments that ‘‘while the astrological doctrines have fallen 
into general contempt, and been supplanted by superstitions of a 
more gross and far less beautiful character, they have, even in 
modern days, retained some votaries’” (Introduction to ‘Guy 
Mannering”’). 

Allowance must, of course, be made for the assumption that 
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many of the supposed votaries of astrology treated it merely as 
an amusement. The present-day observer or the future historian 
might, as a parallel, judge unfavorably of the playful fortune- 
telling and the patronizing of ‘‘professional’’ fortune-tellers in 
which even Catholics sometimes indulge. Also, apparent vo- 
taries may, like Sir Walter Scott himself, be serious students of 
the occult. But it is clear from Scott’s writings that he condemns 
all tampering with dangerous practices. 

St. Thomas clearly demonstrates that the celestial bodies can- 
not directly influence the will. But he seems to agree with the 
doctrine that they have some influence on the body and the 
appetitus sensitivus, and so indirectly on the will (II-II, Q. xev, 
art. 5; I-II, Q. ix, art. 5; I, Q. exv, art. 4). But this is not so 
alarming as it may seem at first sight. The heat of the sun, for 
instance, affects the body and the passions, as does the absence 
of its heat and light. The moon was at one time thought to have 
a profound influence on men; and even to-day its effect on the 
young and impressionable cannot be entirely discredited. But 
since Copernicus the nature of the heavenly bodies and their 
relation to the earth has been more clearly understood; the influ- 
ence of more remote stars and planets has no scientific warrant. 
Moreover, scientific advance has shown that individual dis- 
position and temperament, which astrology pretends is largely 
determined by the stars, depends on a host of other factors, of 
which heredity is not the least. 

Many of the modern astrologers contend that the individual 
“horoscope” is intended to indicate only natural characteristics 
and tendencies, and is not meant to be read as excluding the 
possibility of complete change or modification by free will. Thus, 
Rupert Gleadow states in “‘Astrology in Everyday Life” (London, 
1940): ‘‘Astrologers believe that we are all subject to various 
influences which exert themselves at varying times. A man who 
is not aware of these influences cannot fight against them, and it 
is easy to predict his reactions according to his character. The 
object of studying astrology is to become aware of the influences 
and so make the best of them. Therefore, astrologers, instead of 
denying the existence of free will, believe that only those who 
take note of the influence of the heavens can truly enjoy it.”’ 

This has a strange sound to those who believe in the grace of 
God. Not only that; it is strangely destructive of the author’s 
professed belief in free will. For if there are influences against 
which a man “‘cannot fight’’ unless he is aware of them, his will 
can hardly be said to be free. But this is only characteristic of 
the contradictoriness that runs right through astrology. One 
cannot help having a strong suspicion that astrologers have found 
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that the will is a useful faculty to fall back on when their predic- 
tions are not verified; and that they have purposely made their 
predictions contradictory in order that they may be accommo- 
dated to varying types. 

Colin Bennett (in ‘What Is Astrology?’’) says, rather lamely, 
of horoscopes: “If they never formed contradictions, and some- 
times very serious contradictions, they would not be true to 
human life and character, where contradiction is the order of the 
day.” He says further as to their correctness: *‘Unfortunately, 
no sufficient bulk of statistics is available to place before the 
open-minded but cautious lay inquirer’’—a rather damning ad- 
mission for a supposed science, especially when read in conjunc- 
tion with the previous quotation. 

But anyone can study for himself in books of astrology the 
ingenious accommodation of astrological technique. Not only 
do authors contradict themselves, but often they contradict each 
other. So involved and wordy are the delineations that they 
can be made to apply to almost anyone. One writer, for instance, 
says that those born under the sign of Leo are tall and broad, 
while others of them are ‘‘below the middle height and rounder in 
form.’’ One writer describes those born under the sign of Taurus 
as slow and lazy, with qualifications which may be interpreted 
quite differently, while another writer says frankly exactly the 
opposite. One writer says that butchers, doctors, and nurses 
are born under the sign of Scorpio; while another extends the list 
to include ‘‘inspectors,’’ teachers, Saints, and religious leaders. 
Rupert Gleadow (op. cit.) says of the man born under Scorpio: 
“He could not change his mind if he wanted to” (a rather devas- 
tating commentary on his own “‘free-will’’ doctrine). 

Those born under Gemini are described by the same writer as 
“pure intellect,’ and yet ‘‘too often superficial.”” Other writers 
give them ‘‘two contradictory natures,’ a phenomenon that is in 
astrology certainly not confined to Gemini. 

It must not be forgotten that there are other supposed influ- 
ences which still further complicate the delineation of natural 
character and personal fate. The influences of the Signs are said, 
conveniently, to extend for a few days beyond their own limits. 
There is also the influence of the planets. Enough, surely, to 
give the least skilled astrologer as much choice as he could wish in 
concocting his rigmarole of absurdity. 

But astrology by no means confines itself to personal horo- 
scopes; it also pretends to predict future events. But here again 
the astrologer is usually found to play for safety by being obscure. 
The much-advertised predictions of Nostradamus are for the most 
part a medley of sheer nonsense, to which any meaning the reader 
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may wish to give them may be given. When more explicit 
prophecies of calamity are not fulfilled (as in fact they rarely are), 
the astrologer is able to boast that his warning has been effective, 
and the disaster provided against. Lingard in his ‘‘History of 
England”’ gives a notable example of this in the twelfth century. 
He says that ‘‘at this period every man, who pretended to any 
knowledge of astronomy, was by profession an astrologer; that 
these sages annually published their predictions.”” In the year 
1186, ‘‘all the Christian nations, both Greek and Latin, were 
terrified with the expectation of the evils which would follow the 
conjunction of most of the planets in the sign Libra on the 16th. 
of September. A pestilential wind, accompanied with earth- 
quakes, was to sweep the face of the earth, overturning trees and 
houses, and burying in sand the towns of Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
Arabia, and other arid regions. The Mahometan astrologers in 
Spain derided these predictions. They contended that the 
malignant influence of Saturn and Mars would be balanced by the 
benignity of Venus and Jupiter, and that the worst that could 
happen would be a scanty harvest, many shipwrecks, and much 
bloodshed in battle. Fortunately Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to avert these calamities, ordered a fast of three 
days throughout his province; and as the season proved more 
than usually serene, the astrologers, to save their credit, were 
enabled to ascribe to the piety of the people the non-accomplish- 
ment of their predictions.”’ 

In view of the law of probability it would be strange if there 
were not an occasional verification of astrological prediction. 
One of the most remarkable of these seems to be the prediction 
by William Lilly, to within a day, of the Great Fire of London of 
1666. Nevertheless, suggestions have been made that that day 
was taken advantage of by conspirators for the destruction of the 
city of London because of the prediction. Lingard quotes the 
‘London Gazette”’ of April that year, five months before the fire, 
recording a plot to set fire to London on the day in question. Sub- 
sequent investigations, however, failed to prove that the burning 
was deliberately caused. But it is interesting that it was mali- 
ciously attributed to “‘the popish faction” by an inscription on 
the Monument, built between 1671 and 1677—a calumny which, 
to its credit, the City of London afterwards ordered to be erased. 

Few, if any, of the modern astrologers appear to have foretold 
the present war, although most of them have declared that Hitler 
would fall from power. That, however, is not difficult to foresee; 
indeed, a natural shrewdness, combined with an understanding of 
what is known as the philosophy of history, may give a remarkable 
insight into the probability and fitness of certain events. It must 
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not be forgotten that the so-called philosophy of history is in fact 
the theology of history. It is the science of cause and effect in a 
fallen world. It is an explanation of calamities and events in the 
light of the Fallof Man. That is a science which is an open book 
to the devil and his angels, who, although they do not know the 
future absolutely, know the calamitous effects of sin translated 
into natural events, and the kind of effects that follow different 
kinds of sin. They themselves, moreover, have the ability to 
plan assaults both in the spiritual and natural spheres; plans, 
however, which happily are doubtless usually frustrated. They 
know, too, by experience what men are habitually responsive to 
their promptings, and so know on whom they can rely, but for the 
grace of God, for codperation in their campaigns. 

The possibility of the fallen angels communicating both knowl- 
edge of the future (limited though it may be) and plans (uncertain 
of fulfilment though they may be) cannot be denied. The possi- 
bility of astrological predictions being sometimes demoniacally 
inspired cannot be ruled out. This is emphasized by St. Thomas, 
who quotes St. Augustine on the same subject (II-II, Q. xcv, art. 
v,ad 2). In ancient times, not least amongst the Jews, astrology 
was certainly bound up with demonology. 

The calamitous effects in the world of the Fall of Man are all 
too evident. But man can only examine natural causes and 
effects; he cannot fathom the laws which operate when sin upsets 
the equilibrium of nature. He must be content to observe the 
perversity of natural forces, originating from the primal curse 
and intensified with each sin committed, without understanding 
how a spiritual cause can operate on matter, and how the effect 
of good actions acts as a balance against sin. He may learn that 
certain diseases are in a general way caused by the commission of 
a certain sin; but there is no certainty that any particular 
personal manifestation of such a disease is in fact the compensa- 
tion for, or even the punishment of, any particular sin. 

The science of mystical compensation for sin, as it links spiritual 
causes with material effects, must remain beyond the mind of 
man to study or even grasp. Nevertheless, many of the Saints 
and holy persons may have had an inkling of its operations as 
bound up with the gratia gratis data of prophecy. It seems al- 
most certain that the intellect of Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, to 
whom was granted the permanent vision of ‘‘the mysterious sun,”’ 
was illuminated to a higher understanding of these things. B. 
Anna Maria’s “‘sun’’ is a unique supernatural gift, at least in that 
form. Her biographer, quoting Cardinal Pedicini, says: ‘ ‘It 
sufficed for her to cast a glance on the mysterious sun: instantly 
the thing to which her thoughts were directed became present to 
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her, with an immediate perception and a complete knowledge of 
all she desired to know, in all its particulars’”’ (“Life of Anna 
Maria Taigi,’’ Burns and Oates, 1876). 

Her biographer goes on to say: “The knowledge of all things 
in God was always at her disposal, so far as the intelligence of a 
soul still in the condition of this present life is capable of such 
knowledge.”” He tells us that “she was acquainted generally 
with the good and evil going on throughout the world. She saw 
the scourges decreed for each nation aud kingdom, the causes of 
these chastisements, and the remedies which might have been 
applied. She saw the disorders of all ranks of society, the dis- 
solution of morals, and the insubordination of the people, the 
crimes of the rich, the propagation of erroneous doctrines. She 
saw the whole world in all its minutest details, as we see the face 
of a wall before which we are standing; except that we are 
obliged to scan successively every separate part, if we would have 
an exact knowledge of what we otherwise see only in the general, 
whereas we are assured that she took in all at a single glance. It 
is quite impossible to explain how this could be; for it is a thing 
beyond our ordinary understanding and the comprehension of 
our natural powers. 

“By the help of her sun,’ goes on this author, “Anna Maria 
became a theologian, a seer, a prophetess.’”’ She foretold count- 
less ecclesiastical, political, and world events. She made also 
personal predictions, and gave warnings. “She was the means 
of warning persons more than once of dangers to which they were 
about to be exposed, but which they were free to avoid... . 
Sometimes she simply announced a coming peril, from which, 
however, the person threatened escaped, no doubt by the help of 
her powerful prayers.’’ The revelations in her ‘‘sun’’ at other 
times ‘‘disclosed the irreversible decrees of God.” 

By means of her “‘sun,’”’ Blessed Anna Maria had knowledge 
of the secrets of the physical universe. Her biographer says: 
“She saw the bottom of seas and lakes, and of the fathomless 
ocean; she penetrated the heights of heaven, and saw into the 
abysses of the earth, as clearly as she discerned the four walls of 
her room.” He says, further: ‘She was continually beholding 
in her sun conflagrations, storms, earthquakes, and other con- 
vulsions of nature.” 

It seems ridiculous that men should aspire to knowledge that is 
only given by God as an extraordinary supernatural gift; more- 
over, that this aspiration should have been, and is, greatest in 
those communities which know nothing of the supernatural. 
Nevertheless, men of pagan and primitive races have always had 
some faint conception of the Fall of Man, and the necessity of 
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counterbalancing sin; the almost universal use of sacrifice goes to 
prove that. The wise men of ancient times doubtless had a vague 
and unexpressed idea of finding in astrology the laws that govern 
the universal disturbance caused by wrongdoing. 

It is often asserted that before Copernicus astronomy was 
bound up with astrology. But the distinction was understood 
by the philosophers, and both St. Augustine and St. Thomas make 
a distinction. The practical amalgamation of the two indicates 
that in earlier times scientific knowledge was not sufficient to 
show the true nature of the universe, and that superstition was 
bound up with ‘‘science,” true and false. It is significant that 
astrologus was almost interchangeable with mathematicus; and 
St. Thomas (I-II, Q. xxxv, art. 8) speaks of astrology as being 
applied mathematics. It can be shown on mathematical prin- 
ciples that the smallest action or movement can have cosmic 
effects. Mathematicians have spoken seriously of the effect on 
the world of a gnat sneezing. Dr. Rudolf Allers says that ‘‘the 
most trivial action—the picking up and pocketing of a box of 
matches—changes the appearance of the world; temporarily at 
least, a mere gesture or play of facial expression effects such a 
change. If one takes memory and the continuity of individual 
experience into consideration, even the mere gesture may perhaps 
be reckoned strictly as a true change affecting the cosmos” 
(‘Psychology of Character,” 1939). 

The disturbance to universal harmony that was the result of 
the Fall of Man, and is still the effect of individual sins, must be 
so great as to affect the whole universe. It is possible, for in- 
stance, that the flaring up of the “‘nove”’ (or ‘‘new stars’’) is an 
accidental phenomenon that is a result of the upheaval of the 
universe caused by the disobedience of our first parents. 

But action on material objects issues also in reaction. Action 
on the heavenly bodies emanating from this earth would be re- 
ceived back in some form, however minute. In a small and self- 
contained universe such as ours was once thought to be, the re- 
action would be far greater than it really is in the immense uni- 
verse as we know it. Though the astrologers of old had no 
reason for their predictions, they had a basis of reason in thinking 
that the celestial bodies had some slight material effect on the 
earth, unconscious though they may have been of the real reason. 
And it is this real reason—a mystical one—that undoubtedly lies 
behind the acceptance by St. Thomas of the principle of the 
influence of the stars and planets on the world. 

It is interesting that Viscount Lymington, an agricultural 
expert, says in his book “‘Famine in England” (London, 1938) 
that we should not despise research into the effects of the moon 
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on growth and decay, and that peasant-lore in these subjects 
should be regarded. However that may be, the influence of the 
more remote heavenly bodies, and even of cataclysmic pheno- 
mena, is probably infinitesimal. The study of purely material 
causes and effects between planets, stars, and the earth is perhaps 
futile except on an astronomical scale, but it can hardly be said to 
be superstitious. Modern astronomy itself in certain of its 
developments has far greater superstitions. The space-time 
philosophy, for instance, ‘‘tells us that we move in a world of 
illusion; it sets our feet directly in the path to monism and 
idealistic pantheism. It spells futility and silence; it is the 
suicide of philosophy and of science’ (Dr. P. J. Glenn, ‘‘Cos- 
mology,’ 1939). 

The new popularity of astrology may have some use in calling 
attention to the need for strong denunciation of superstitious 
practices. In its implied pretence to divine the interaction be- 
tween the spiritual and the material, it is a reminder that there is 
such an interaction in the Mystical Body of which Christ is the 
Head. It may well be that the recent boom in astrology is a 
diabolical attempt to parallel the great revival in interest in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ that has taken place in 
recent years. Astrologers, however sincere they may be, are 
certainly not on the side of the angels. 








Negligence in the Home: Prevention 
and Cure 


By M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize here how thoroughly all agree 
that the home is the important factor in education and in religious 
upbringing. Those who are unanimous include both clergy and 
laity, spokesmen for all denominations, professors, educators, 
public lecturers, etc. Among these, few would hesitate to assert 
that, if the home fails to perform its true function, the best of 
schools can accomplish but little. We Catholics, above all others, 
subscribe to this view most readily and most emphatically, and 
have done so for a long time. On this subject our pulpits ring 
regularly with reminders to parents. Our Catholic literature, 
diocesan weekly papers, reviews, and magazines fairly teem with 
pronouncements, authoritative or otherwise, reéchoing some 
conviction coupled with this unanimous agreement upon the 
importance of home training, and expressing equally unanimous 
accord that in this our day home influence and home attention 
and activity have declined lamentably. Not infrequently this 
gloomy sentiment finds expression in some such statements as: 
‘There are no more homes. The home is gone.” 

All this implies, of course, that very many parents are grossly 
neglecting the most serious of all their duties; in short, that a 
great evil is rampant in our respective parishes, an evil calling for 
immediate attention, for vigorous search for effective remedies, 
for untiring effort on the part of pastors to stem an abuse which 
must soon eventuate in the widespread decline of faith and 
religious practice, in ever-increasing indifference, in the eternal 
loss of millions of souls. 


Seeking a Remedy 


Naturally, the next question is: ‘‘What are we doing about 
it? Have we really discovered a definite course to pursue in 
attempting to deal with an evil of such magnitude?’ Too often, 
I fear, we dismiss the matter with a: ‘“What can we do about it?”’ 
Then things just drift on, getting worse rather than better. 

In any case, here is an evil so great as to demand a supreme 
effort. Suppose individual pastors decided to spend, and have 
their assistants unite in spending, as much time on this as they 
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spend on the parochial school, on extraordinary devotions, on 
novenas, etc. 

But, having so decided, what is their next step? I am disposed 
to answer that the work must be done through individual atten- 
tion. Perhaps we fail to note just how little we should accom- 
plish in any parish without a great deal of individual attention. 
First of all, what would the Church accomplish throughout 
Christendom without the confessional? Then, there are multiple 
undertakings in the form of spiritual direction; then attention to 
the sick and dying. There are also the office calls, involving the 
ten thousand matters on which a priest is liable to be consulted 
by one or other of his parishioners, etc. After all that, how much 
of our time is given to meeting, on some private or particular 
matter, the very parishioners we see mostly at society or commit- 
tee meetings! 

Now, for the work proposed, we could achieve something 
worth while by arranging to spend ample time in individual 
homes; it is very doubtful if we could accomplish anything worth 
while in any other way. In passing, I should add that this will 
furnish us with our only opportunity of meeting many of our 
parishioners. As we all know too well, the parents of a number 
of careless homes will not be in church to hear us from the pulpit. 


A Practical Program 


My plan, therefore, is simply this. Let there be one night each 
week when there will be nothing going on in either the church or 
the rectory, and let the following routine be adhered to as rigidly 
as we attend to weekly devotions, which are always expected on 
some given night each week. On this one night let the entire 
staff (whether it be one or four or five) be free to leave the rectory 
at the earliest hour possible; and let each one go to a different 
house (or three or four houses in succession, as the case may be), 
and remain for a goodly period. Soon they will encounter fathers 
who have never once interested themselves in the children’s 
catechism lesson, nor once perhaps taught a child a prayer, nor 
even bothered whether or not the child ever said a prayer. A 
lesser number of mothers with similar records will be gradually 
induced to begin this one of their primary duties. 

After a long experiment in this apostolate, I warn young priests 
especially not to faint at the prospect. They can get both fathers 
and mothers to do these things. Any priest can. That is an 
influence that comes to him with his ordination. Too often, 
perhaps, we forget that theological treatises classify our work and 
the powers given us in Holy Orders under the three heads— 
“‘benedicendi, docendi, regend?.”’ 
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The visits must continue for some time, and soon the priest will 
discover that, the longer he continues them, the more welcome he 
becomes, until the day will come when the evening of his visit will 
be looked forward to by the family as the event of the week. Little 
by little, he can induce parents to take up all those practices which 
are customary in the best regulated Catholic homes. Included 
among his duties will be the religious instruction of the parents 
themselves. So many of such parents know little about their 
religion, but under proper guidance they will soon become inter- 
ested. Everyone will understand how foolish it would be to 
expect them to memorize the long and often highly unintelligible 
answers with which the old style catechisms abound. Usually 
nowadays these parents read a daily paper; why not give them a 
catechism or religious textbook as easy to understand? Very 
soon, without any pressure at all, you will discover they are regu- 
larly reading a Catholic paper. 

My reader may be disposed to say: ‘‘This is all very optimistic. 
What assurance can we have that results will come so easily ?”’ 

To this my first answer would be: “Consult any priest who has 
made serious efforts along these lines, and persevered in them for 
a reasonable time.” 

Secondly, if it can be done with anything that will be considered 
ordinary modesty, I should like to tell of some personal experi- 
ences. For a number of years I have been attempting tasks of 
this kind. Generally, I should dare to report, the results were 
gratifying beyond expectation. Of course, here will arise ques- 
tions such as: ‘“‘What came of it? How long did results last?” 

To these questions, I should be disposed to answer: ‘Generally 
in proportion to the time and care spent upon it.’’ People are 
not all alike, and in some cases we may expect difficulties which 
will not occur in others. You will find, however, that serious 
difficulties are only the exception. Priests who give themselves 
to this work are much more likely to experience some delightful 
surprises. 

Now, may I take the liberty of telling of one? The parents 
were both Europeans, and had been brought up as Catholics; 
however, the man was violently anti-clerical, and the woman had 
more or less abandoned all religious practices, and exercised little 
religious influence in the home. There were twelve children 
under twenty; those old enough attended public schools and a 
Methodist Sunday School a block or two distant. None of these 
children had had any real religious instruction. 

I began visiting the house on Sunday evenings, and the greeting 
from the head of the house usually took some such form as this: 

“Did you have a large crowd at church to-day? Get plenty of 
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money? Oh, I should like to kill all the priests in the world. I 
should like to kill the Pope, too.” 

This hard-working tradesman, supporting this large family and 
watching over their behavior with Spartan strictness, had evi- 
dently come to believe that the Catholic Church was nothing 
more or less than a cleverly organized institution with no other 
purpose than that of securing ample means to support a large 
body of priests in ease and comfort. 

The children, the girls especially, soon showed a decided willing- 
ness to learn the catechism. To this the father, though actualiy 
averse, never really made much active opposition. As a conse- 
quence, every Sunday evening we had a class in the home, until in 
due time a number of the older children made their First Com- 
munion; meanwhile they went to Sunday Mass regularly, and 
kept up the practice of their daily morning and evening prayers. 
To-day ten out of the twelve attend Mass and receive the Sacra- 
ments with the faithfulness of Catholics who both profess and 
practise their religion, though, of course, they may not yet be 
included in the class we should denominate as fervent Catholics. 
And what about the father? He is no longer given to saying much 
about religion, and is seen at Mass on rare occasions. 

From this and a variety of other experiences in different homes 
of the careless type, I have become convinced that success is a 
good possibility, and that it is chiefly a matter of faithfully re- 
serving one night a week to be spent in such homes. 

Is this asking too much of priests who are definitely appointed 
members of parish staffs? Are not our priests obliged to work too 
hard already? 

My answer is: “Is it unfair to expect our priests to be willing to 
work as hard as their own fathers, in their respective worldly 
positions, were obliged to work and actually did work?” 

However, in connection with this whole matter, I should like to 
reémphasize the stand I have already taken: results in this 
matter must always depend upon our appreciating the impor- 
tance of individual attention. 
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Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Pscychology 


By Rupo.r ALLErs, M.D., Pu.D. 
VIII. Dealing with Neurotics 


The treatment of neurotics must always remain the task of the 
psychiatrist or medical psychologist. Even the latter ought to 
have a complete training and sufficient experience in psychiatry. 
It is conceivable that a lay person might carry out a course of 
treatment, provided that he is under the constant supervision of 
a psychiatrist. However, dabbling in psychotherapy on the part 
of social workers and similar persons should be definitely dis- 
couraged. 

These admonitions do not preclude all attempts at mental 
treatment, or mental influence, by lay persons. But these 
attempts ought not to be labelled ‘‘treatment”’ in the strict and 
medical sense of the term. As Dr. Alfred Adler once remarked, 
one cannot debar anyone from trying to persuade another person 
to behave sensibly. Such an endeavor is commendable, as long 
as it remains persuasion and does not pretend to be treatment. 
The person who undertakes a treatment strictly so called, assumes 
the full responsibility for whatever eventuates. He also in- 
evitably becomes, in one sense or another, invested with a certain 
authority which for its proper exercise demands, first of all, knowl- 
edge and, secondly, experience. 

Not even the average psychiatrist—let alone the general 
practitioner—is sufficiently equipped to engage in psychotherapy. 
Mental treatment is not a mere technique. The psychotherapist 
must have an understanding of human personalities in general 
and of the neurotic variety in particular; he must be able to draw 
inferences and to reserve his deductions until the opportune mo- 
ment has arrived to divulge them; he must possess the necessary 
tact to determine what kind of approach and attitude promises 
the best results in the individual case; above all, he must be free 
from the tendency to schematize and to fall into mere routine. 
As has been pointed out repeatedly in the preceding articles, 
every case of neurosis must be considered as strictly unique, how- 
ever great the similarities between such cases may be. 

Anyone, of course, may try to convince another that it would be 
better for the latter and his environment if he behaved more 
normally. Even such suggestions as these demand a certain 
method, if there is to be any prospect of success. The great 
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obstacle to success consists in the opposite conviction which is so 
deeply rooted in the mind of the neurotic—the conviction, namely, 
that he has already tried everything possible, and that nothing 
has been of any avail. He does not believe in his capacity to be 
normal, to cope with the difficulties and problems of reality, or to 
do anything about the symptoms troubling him and the aspects 
of his character which render life difficult and unpleasant. 

It would, however, be wrong if one did not at least try to bring 
about some change. If one feels unable to undertake some sort 
of re-education, one must at least avoid all influences which 
might work in the opposite direction—influences which might 
strengthen the conscious and unconscious convictions of the 
neurotic, increase his reluctance to meet the shock of the real 
world, or further his tendency to withdraw from this world. 

Whosoever has to deal with neurotic personalities may, inten- 
tionally or not, exercise an influence. This is particularly true of 
any person who, by his position or character, is credited with a 
certain authority. It is true, therefore, also of the priest. Ob- 
viously, the priest cannot consider undertaking any systematic 
treatment. He usually lacks the necessary training, and in case 
he should have such a training, he is almost sure to lack the 
necessary time. Also, his penitents are generally unwillng to 
recognize the priest’s authority in anything outside the sphere of 
moral conduct. The negative aspect of the treatment of neu- 
rotics becomes, therefore, especially important. It is, perhaps, 
better to realize clearly what not to do, than to have vague ideas 
on the positive direction of mental treatment. - 

All neurotics are profoundly discouraged. Their dejection 
springs, first, from the very nature of neurosis; secondly, it is the 
consequence of the many fruitless attempts they have made to 
bring about a change. They have made efforts, they have taken 
pills, they have tried cold water or electricity or what not, and 
the effect has been nil. They are discouraged also, because they 
cannot fail to observe that their behavior is gradually becoming a 
burden to those around them, that they are receiving less and less 
consideration, are losing their friends, and becoming more and 
more isolated. It has been pointed out previously that they 
usually react by an aggravation of symptoms, and that thus a 
vicious circle is established from which escape becomes more 
difficult the longer this state of things lasts. 

It is accordingly of primary importance that all influences be 
avoided which might deepen this sentiment of discouragement. 
If you tell a neurotic bluntly that all his difficulties, all the dis- 
harmony besetting his life, all the conflicts in which he is con- 
tinuously getting entangled, are his own fault, he will not believe 
you, and he will respond probably by becoming still more deeply 
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involved in the meshes of his neurosis. Even though your state- 
ment of the situation may be and often is factually true, it is 
exceedingly unwise to make it. A psychologist may sometimes 
proceed in that manner, but then the situation is entirely different. 
The psychiatrist is supposed to know, but the priest—or any 
non-medical person—is regarded as lacking understanding, tact 
and sympathy with the patient. 

In his little treatise, ‘‘De curandis morbis animarum’’ (con- 
tained in the ‘“‘Thesaurus Societatis Jesu,” Rome, 1605), P. 
Claudius Acquaviva, fourth General of the Society of Jesus, has 
some precious remarks on personalities whom he terms melan- 
cholics, but who may be called, in modern terminology, neurotics. 
These, he implies, are nuisances in community life. The best 
course to follow is to separate such a person completely from the 
rest of the community, forbid him and the others to discuss the 
symptoms from which he suffers, and dispense him from all work 
whatsoever. After some time the Superior ought to approach 
the patient and intimate to him that it would be in the interest of 
the community if he did some work; but this ought to be said cum 
significatione compassionts. 

In these words there is great wisdom.' The idea is this: one 
has to win back the neurotic to a community life, to help him to 
break through the vicious circle enclosing his personality, but at 
the same time carefully avoid scaring him deeper into the en- 
closure in which he has taken refuge. One must grasp clearly the 
fact that the causes of his sufferings are mostly imaginary, 
creatures of his own distorted mind, and at the same time one 
must take him seriously—enter somehow into the spirit animating 
him. 

One of the most potent factors—eventually the only one by 
which the movement back to normalcy can be initiated—is the 
confidence we manifest in the “‘patient’s’’ recuperative capacities. 
He has long lost all belief in himself, at least as regards his ever 
becoming able to shake off the fetters of neurosis. Those around 
him have also lost all hope that things ever will change. Form- 
erly, they used to admonish him; they teased him, they told him 
not to mind, not to give in, to make an effort, and soon. They 
have now given up such attempts. They shrug their shoulders, 
and they feel, exactly as the neurotic himself feels, that there is 
nothing further to be done. 

In some cases it is an entirely novel and unexpected experience 
for the neurotic to come across a man (especially one whom he 
more or less believes to be competent), who declares that he still 


a Acquaviva proves himself a very competent psychologist also in his second little 
book, “‘Instructiones ad Superiores.”’ 
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believes in this unhappy individual’s chances of recovery. Many 
neurotics are indeed arrogant, conceited: they ‘know better’ 
than their would-be advisers; nobody truly understands them or 
their case. But deep in their mind there lurks, ever ready to 
emerge, the conviction of their worthlessness. If in the course of 
your conversations with a neurotic (not at the first meeting, 
because nobody believes he can be understood within a few 
minutes), you tell him something like this: ““Of us two who are 
sitting here, it is I who have the better opinion of you and your 
possibilities,” you may see a strange expression of incredulity 
mixed with hopefulness appear on his face, if only for a brief mo- 
ment. 

It is not always possible to proceed with positive encourage- 
ment, but it is always possible to avoid discouraging remarks. 
In their mental set-up, adults do not differ very much from 
children. We avoid scaring and discouraging children, because 
we know that we thus make, at the best, no impression of a helpful 
nature, and that possibly we may deprive the child of his strongest 
bulwark against all undesirable inclinations, his self-confidence and 
self-reliance. It is the same with adults. 

Encouraged by friendly and hopeful words, a neurotic may 
make some effort; but he may, and probably will, sooner or later 
havearelapse. This is not the moment for reproachful or critical 
remarks, implying that nothing else was to be expected. Nor is 
it wise to anticipate such failures. A child may have been a 
very poor scholar for a long time, and finally manage to attain 
some success. If you tell him: ‘“That’s alright, but now see that 
you don’t slide back again,”’ he will recall nothing but your antici- 
pation of such a backsliding, and he will accordingly lose the 
little self-confidence he had gained by his success. But if you 
tell him that to climb out of the depth of utter inefficiency to some 
kind of achievement is the most difficult thing to do, and that the 
next steps will be easier, you will sometimes observe an astonish- 
ing progress. Doubtless, he will relapse; he will not maintain a 
satisfactory level all the time. Each fall means a new discourage- 
ment, and makes it more necessary that the teacher or educator 
assure the child that he at least has not lost hope and confidence. 
So also with neurotics. 

Another thing to be avoided is the unfortunately common 
habit of dismissing ‘‘nervous’” troubles as something insignifi- 
cant: “It’s only nerves!’ Objectively speaking, this opinion is 
right. Nervous troubles do not constitute any danger to life. 
They never ‘“‘become’’ mental disease. Cases which apparently 
show such a development are either the result of a mental disease 
being added to a neurosis (and there is no reason why a neurotic 
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may not become insane, just as a healthy person may); or the 
ostensibly neurotic symptoms were in truth of a different nature 
(namely, prodromal manifestations of insanity). In the latter 
case, there is no ‘“‘development,”’ there was only a wrong diagno- 
sis. The fear of becoming insane is very common with a certain 
type of neurotics. They often feel relieved if they are told 
authoritatively that this fear is altogether unfounded. The 
priest of course has, as such, no authoritative standing in things 
pertaining to psychiatry; but the penitent will readily believe 
the priest if he assures him that the authorities in psychiatry are 
agreed on this point, as in fact they are. 

It is well to give the neurotic to understand that one is aware of 
his sufferings and does not wish to make light of them; however, 
such remarks ought to be couched in words which also insinuate 
that all these sufferings are, in a sense, unnecessary and avoidable. 

The idiosyncrasies of a neurotic mind frequently appear rather 
strange to an observer who is not acquainted with this type of 
mentality. When listening to the reports a neurotic gives of his 
symptoms, or when learning more of his personality, the outsider 
may easily feel inclined to say that he does not understand (e.g., 
how anyone can harbor such ‘‘crazy”’ ideas), and that much of 
what he is told appears to him as utter nonsense. Now, the 
listener ought to know that this lack of understanding is entirely 
his fault. He simply is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
curious variations that human mentality may present. He 
cannot, of course, pretend to understand when he actually feels 
at a loss. But he is not justified in giving up his attempts at 
understanding. Nor is he justified in making his lack of under- 
standing the basis of a judgment. Not all that we do not under- 
stand is necessarily silly. 

Any person to whom the neurotic turns for advice and who 
assumes the responsibility of advising him must be prepared to 
encounter difficulties of understanding. We must find ways and 
means to postpone our judgment without letting the “patient”’ 
feel that he is a puzzle. If the patient felt this way, two un- 
fortunate results might ensue. First, the patient might become 
more than ever convinced of his being a quite exceptional per- 
sonality, and question the capacity of his adviser. Secondly, if 
he turned to the other person (whoever he be) with some hope, 
he might be deeply disappointed and discouraged. It is, there- 
fore, best to make use of some dilatory phrases. For example, 
one might say something like this: ““You must understand that it 
is impossible to get an adequate idea of any person in so short a 
time. I have to know you better, before I can venture to express 
any opinion.”’ | 
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One must never lose patience. Sometimes, indeed, it is difficult 
to avoid impatience. Neurotics have an exasperating way with 
them. They have an uncanny ability to evade any decisive dis- 
cussion. They will fly off at a tangent just when one thinks one 
has reached a critical point. They may even go so far as to 
abandon—unconsciously, of course—a symptom the explanation 
of which seems at hand, and develop some entirely different 
trouble. They may become aggressive, bitter, or may try to 
achieve an undue intimacy. All these forms of behavior are, 
generally speaking, signs of their desire to escape. One must 
never forget that neurotics are terribly afraid of reality, and that 
this fear increases the closer they come to the point where only 
one step separates them from the much-dreaded normal life. 
Instead of taking offense at their behavior, one ought to remain 
cool and undisturbed, and to point out to the neurotic what is the 
true meaning of his behavior. A neurotic may seek advice from a 
priest, and on seeing him the second time behave in a sullen, 
reticent manner; he may even be positively impolite, and even 
tell the priest that evidently he neither understands nor wants to 
help, or something of this sort. Then, one must calmly analyze 
this reaction, which generally is a means of defense. The one 
interview already seems, on reflection, to have gone too far; the 
neurotic already sees approaching—at a great distance still and 
vaguely, but with a clarity sufficient to make him afraid—the 
necessity of facing reality and the truth about himself. 

The fact that one is dealing with Catholics presents in such 
cases a great advantage. To a Catholic one (especially the 
priest) may point out that to shun a deeper knowledge of oneself 
is wrong; that anyone desirous of making progress ought to know 
himself as well as possible. Also, Catholics often are not so 
shocked at discovering in their own minds hitherto unknown 
depths and unpleasant features. Especially those who at one time 
or another have made a good retreat are somewhat aware of such 
possibilities. 

Is it advisable to suggest religious exercises, retreats, intensified 
prayer, and other similar measures? No general answer can be 
given. In many cases such measures prove futile, because the 
neurotic is too self-engrossed to submit to the inspirations he 
might get from a more intense religious life. Neurosis is a state 
of nature, and is best approached by natural means. Of course, 
there are patients and perhaps many who would definitely profit 
by an intensification of religious life. These are probably individ- 
uals who already have progressed far enough on the way towards 
normalcy, and who need only some incitement for achieving the 
last and decisive steps. These also are probably sufficiently 
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freed from the bondage of self-centeredness, so that God’s grace 
reaches into the depths of their being. 

Many neurotics display an apparently intense religious life. 
Since such a life demands self-forgetfulness, its genuineness is 
always open to suspicion if it is found existing together with 
marked neurotic traits. Not that the conscious sincerity of the 
individual need be doubted, though the religious attitudes in 
neurotics often present some note which rings false. Here, too, 
it is necessary to consider the whole life of such a person. There 
are some, and their number is not small, who manage to use their 
ostensible religious obligations as a means of escape from other 
tasks. They shun, for instance, contact with others, and develop 
a habit of extended devotions which keep them away from their 
fellows. A woman may attend two Masses every day, go to 
every novena and evening devotion—and neglect her housework. 
There is also a certain competition in devotions (observable 
indeed not only in neurotics), which is definitely contrary to the 
true spirit of religion and serves vanity rather than God. 

The problem of essential sincerity in devotion is particularly 
difficult to solve when one has to do with neurotics. No doubt, 
there are many neurotics who are sincere. But the number of 
those who are as insincere in religious life as in every other regard 
is no less great. The deep-rooted self-centeredness of the neu- 
rotic character is surely a serious handicap. These people, as a 
rule, lack the generosity which allows a person to give himself 
wholly to anything—be it work, or the neighbor, or God. 

It would, however, be inadvisable to comment on such an im- 
pression to the patient. The neurotic is not ready to accept such 
a criticism, and is unable to profit by it. A long period of prepa- 
ration is needed before he progresses so far as to understand what 
is really the matter with him. 

To win the neurotic back to community life and to reality, no 
way perhaps promises better success than the kindling of interest 
in and later of love for the neighbor. But this attitude has to be 
truly personal. The habit of giving alms (very commendable as 
it is in itself), of contributing to this or to that fund, etc., is not 
enough, because it remains impersonal. There are many means 
of getting in touch with one’s neighbors. What to do or to rec- 
ommend in a special case depends on numerous circumstances, 
local and individual. Sometimes it is advisable to entrust such 
a person with taking care of others. It is never good to have them 
join some group with which they are not at all or hardly ac- 
quainted. In the first place, they will be reticent, because they 
are shy of meeting strangers; they are not sure of themselves and, 
at the same time, are anxious to make a good impression under all 
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circumstances. Secondly, many of them are overcritical; either 
they will feel dissatisfied with the people they meet, or they will 
join them in the usual gossiping, which habit is anything but 
favorable for the development of a loving attitude. 

It is quite good advice to recommend the starting of one’s day 
with this thought: ‘How possibly may I give some pleasure to 
another person?’ One girl, indeed, when told to act in this 
manner, reported on her next visit to the psychologist that she 
had found this futile, since she could only think of how to get some 
pleasure for herself. There is, however, good sense in what one 
might call a training by imagination. The neurotic is not ex- 
pected to realize immediately the suggestions submitted to him; 
he is far from being able to do so. But he may make some 
progress if he first gets accustomed to the idea of the behavior 
his adviser wants him to adopt. This is, in a way, an application 
of the psychological rule contained in the ‘“‘Exercitia spiritualia’”’ 
of St. Ignatius: “‘Primum, imaginare tempus et locum.”’ 

These are but a few indications of how to approach the task of 
“reforming” a neurotic. Needless to add, in cases where defi- 
nitely immoral habits have developed one has to emphasize the 
moral obligations. However, it is mecessary to consider the 
possibility that the neurotic individual may be less responsible 
than he appears to be, and even than he judges himself. Patience, 
a gradually deepening knowledge of his personality and his 
history, of his actual situation and attitudes, and a careful leading 
of him back to normalcy and community life, are needed in all 
cases. Finally, there remains the turning of such a person over to 
the expert psychologist—provided such one be available. On 
this point enough has been said in the preceding articles. 

While the possibilities of the priest are rather limited with 
regard to the re-education of neurotics, his opportunities to help 
are much greater when prevention is considered. Of this the 
next and final article will have some words to say. 

















Pastoral Musings 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


X. Youth Serving Their Nation 


Shortly before the present war the writer visited Europe, 
including the Balkans, and also the countries of the Near East 
around the Mediterranean. During this year of study and 
observation he learned that almost everywhere the clergy sensed 
the approach of a coming storm, and had begun to prepare for 
the days ahead. What attracted his attention especially was 
the days of recollection for young men who might soon be drafted 
or called into the army. These days were held with the approval 
and recommendation of the Ordinaries, and the exercises held 
wete remarkably well attended. 

The crisis that first came upon Europe and the Church has 
since come upon us and the rest of the world. At the present 
time it is impossible to judge how long it will last. What was 
formerly a question of academic interest to us has now become 
an actual problem of major importance, and will surely remain 
so for some time to come. The matter of preparing the draftees 
is worthy of our special attention. 

The writer was fortunate in securing several plans and pro- 
grams for days of recollection for young men that might be soon 
called to serve with the army or navy. Upon this material 
gathered, he will draw in this musing. 

As far as the days for recollection are concerned, Sundays and 
national holidays are the most practical for this purpose. The 
day begins with Mass, sermon and Communion. After break- 
fast a decade of the Rosary is said, the Veni Creator sung, and 
the second address delivered. If the Mass begins at 8 a.m., 
this address might take place at 10 a.m., and the third at 11:15. 
After luncheon, at about 2 p.m., the fourth address is given, and 
the final conference with the last decade of the Rosary and Bene- 
diction around 3:15. The singing of the Te Deum may form 
the conclusion. Silence is kept until the end of the religious 
exercises, except during noon recess. A social gathering may 
be held in the evening. 

The suggested hour plan may, of course, be adapted to circum- 
stances, but the time of the addresses should be announced in 
advance, since others besides the prospective draftees might 
like to attend the services. If invitations to attend are issued 
931 
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to the parents of boys already in the army, relatives will un- 
doubtedly send a report of the event to the soldiers, especially 
about its most appealing features. 

To give the preacher some idea of appropriate topics and to 
facilitate the composition of the addresses some short outlines 
may be given below. They were selected from manuscripts 
and circulars on hand. Needless to say, the outlines may be 
adapted for other occasions if no day of recollection is contem- 
plated. The idea underlying the conferences is to bring the 
sacrifice of Christ into relation with the sacrifices being asked 
from His followers; to emphasize that all that can be done for 
the welfare of our people is an offering to God the Ruler of 
nations; that we are all expected to conduct ourselves in a way 
acceptable to God; and we should in every emergency place all 
our confidence in Divine Providence. For God and country we 
should be ready to fight, suffer, labor, and if necessary make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

FIRST ADDRESS DURING THE Mass.—You have assembled here 
to-day to prepare yourselves for a victory over the enemies of 
our country and over the enemy of all mankind. It is most 
appropriate to begin this day of spiritual recollection with the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by which Christ on Calvary conquered 
death and sin. 

(1) During the Mass we stand below the Cross, the symbol 
of ignominy that turned into the symbol of victory. It brought 
a new life to fallen mankind. Christ is the meaning and end of 
the world. ‘From God to God” is our way and the order of all 
creation. Through the sin of our first parents the order was 
destroyed, and the disorders we deplore are the consequences 
of sin in which we all share. From the sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross a new life-stream should flow through humanity. 

(2) The Mass and the Sacrifice on the Cross are the same. 
Although there is a difference in manner, the priest, sacrifice 
and end are the same in both. Christ is all in all. He con- 
tinues to offer His sacrifice in an unbloody manner, because the 
continued perversion of man makes this necessary. From the 
altar, the graces of the Redemption, the new life that should 
pulsate through the souls of the baptized, are daily distributed. 
The life of grace is constantly strengthened. In the Mass God 
and man meet in the most intimate union possible on earth. 
With Christ man is sacrificed to God, and in Christ man receives 
the seed of immortality. Everyone who attends Mass with 
proper dispositions is changed into Christ and becomes possessed 
by God. 

(3) How does this happen? In every Mass we approach 
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God in our prayers and sacrifice. We speak to God, ‘‘who gives 
joy to our youth.”” We ask forgiveness for our sins (Confiteor 
and Kyrie), turn to God (Gloria and Credo), and God turns to 
us in the Epistle and Gospel. We offer to God as a sacrifice our 
whole being, our life with its joys and sorrows, in the wine mixed 
with water. Our sacrifice becomes one with that of Christ. It 
becomes pleasing to the Father and of infinite merit. Christ 
brings us with Him and in Him to God. Christ becomes the 
life of our souls, and thus He will be carried within us wherever 
we go in peace or in war, in the camps or in the horrors of the 
battlefield. Holy Communion nourishes divine life in Christ, 
which we shall have and hold until sin destroys it. We become 
bearers of Christ, and so the Mass reaches its end as far as we 
are personally concerned. 

(4) Conclusion.—Having realized the meaning and the value 
of the Mass, a great desire should arise within you to attend 
Mass whenever circumstances will allow it. When an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, pay your respect to the Divine Commander. 
He knows what you are doing, because He Himself died for His 
people. Did He not say: “Greater love than this no man has, 
that a man lay down (if necessary) his life for his friends”? This 
the martyrs did. This St. Sebastian and the Theban Legion did. 
From most of you, however, God will not ask the supreme sacri- 
fice, but will reward your good will and minor acts. If you are 
wounded, the Mass will be your consolation; and if you return 
unharmed to your home and parish, ascribe it to the Mass—to 
the Masses you attended and to those that were read for you. 
The Mass brings God to you and you to God. 

SECOND ADDRESS.—Whatever may be your personal opinions 
about war, you must give to our nation the best you can give. 
The war may not last long, and you will fight shoulder on shoulder 
with other American youth. You should not separate your- 
selves from those of other beliefs, but communicate your spirit 
to them. This must be the spirit of Christ, since your service 
for the nation is a service of God. You represent the people 
striving for liberty and peace with justice before God. Christ 
alone can be the true foundation for a nation’s well-being. He 
is our life and our strength. 

(1) God is the strength, life, and ruler of mankind and of all 
creation. A world not recognizing God must revert into chaos. 
The Christian world was a world of order. It is true that there 
were wars, passions and sins, but the supremacy of God was 
recognized. The nations lived on, and the divine foundation 
remained. When populations turned away from God, moral, 
social, economic and political disorders originated and nations 
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died. The quest after material progress, divorced from spiritu- 
ality, brought poverty and dissatisfaction to the masses. Having 
rejected God, man thought himself to be God, and denied human 
rights to others. 

(2) Man cannot be God, nor can a people or race or blood 
be such, although they can set themselves up as idols. There 
is but one God in three Divine Persons, who guides and blesses 
the nations that serve Him, and rejects and punishes those that 
refuse to obey and honor Him. Without the recognition of the 
one true God, the Ruler of all mankind, no order nor balance can 
be maintained in the struggles of mankind. This a nation must 
realize, and therefore its representatives, its youthful soldiers, 
must be strong for God, because He is our origin and our end. 
In your bodies resides the strength of your fathers, and in your 
veins flows the blood of your mothers. You are the links be- 
tween the past and future Christian generations. You have 
responsibilities and duties towards your people and nation. You 
will fulfill them by leading a strong, clean and healthy life, and 
avoiding the poisonous effects of dissipation. At the beginning 
of every one of us stood God, the Creator of your soul. His 
image was impressed upon you. He took possession of you, 
is within you, and surrounds you. He protects you, has mercy 
on you, loves you, and will call you before His judgment seat. 
It rests entirely with you whether He can reward you or must 
punish you. Remember Him, and He will remember you. 

(3) The thought of the omnipresent and omnipotent God 
should never vanish from your mind. You must constantly 
walk in His presence and remain in His grace. God is stark 
reality. You can forget Him, but you cannot escape Him. 
Keep in touch with Him by prayer, give your best to our nation, 
and God will bless your efforts. 

(4) Conclusion.—Pray regularly; pray often. Say in all 
difficult moments: ‘‘“My God, Thou art with me. Thou art 
mine and I am Thine.”’ Never enter danger without a heartfelt 
sorrow for having offended God. Soldiers permeated with the 
presence of God, convinced of their own sinfulness, and ready 
to do their duty, are the most valuable in the nation’s danger. 

THIRD ADDRESS.—The best you can give to your nation is God’s 
strength and your faith in Him. The rest He will arrange Him- 
self. You must prove your faith and confidence in God by a 
manly, happy, and truly religious life. Religion makes a nation 
strong; its neglect brings about decay. 

(1) Our life must be in harmony with our faith. A Chris- 
tian’s life must be a godly life. As God governs nature by the laws 
of nature, so He governs man by His commandments, which 
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express His will. His laws for man are not hedges or privations, 
but indications for directing our free will. The breaking of the 
Commandments is an abuse of this great gift of God. The will 
of God must regulate our personal, social, and civic life. Man 
cannot regulate properly his life by his own views, feelings, and 
tastes. If every fool might attempt that, our social life would 
be irrational and doomed to extinction. God’s will and laws 
must be the rule of a Christian’s life in war or in peace. 

(2) The will of God is expressed in the Ten Commandments. 
The first three regulate our behavior towards God Himself; 
faith, respect, worship, and the sanctification of His day are their 
contents. The Fourth Commandment regulates our life as 
social beings—as members of the family, the Church, State, 
society, the army, etc. It demands obedience to parents and 
lawful authority, discipline, respect, loyalty, etc. The Fifth 
Commandment protects life itself. It demands the proper care 
of health and abstinence from all that will hurt the body and can 
be avoided. It also protects our neighbor’s life, even that of 
our enemies by forbidding unnecessary destruction of life, 
cruelty, hatred, etc., that does not contribute to the winning of 
a war or the saving of one’s own life. The Seventh and Ninth 
Commandments safeguard social intercourse by demanding 
truthfulness, honesty, dependableness, etc., and forbidding 
stealing and wanton destruction of food and other property, 
unless the exigencies of war require this.' 

(3) The Sixth and Ninth Commandments are concerned 
about the life-strength of the nation, and regulate God’s creative 
power in man. In the field of sex clear principles are needed. 
This is not only true in time of peace, but also and in a greater 
degree during war and military life when so many safeguards 
have been removed and a decline in morality may be feared. 

(A) The sexual powers given to man by God must be viewed 
in their true light. In themselves these powers are good, and 
sexual urges are not bad; in fact, their exercise is sanctified by 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Outside of lawful wedlock, 
these powers must be curbed. This can be done, since sex was 
given, not for the welfare of the individual, but for the race. 
Its exercise is not necessary for a person, as eating, drinking, and 
breathing are. Hence, sexual things are unlawful for the un- 
married, and the abuse of sex is sinful for the married as well as 
the unmarried. Such abuse cannot be tolerated, and the safe- 
guarding of the body by preventives nevertheless kills the super- 
natural life of the soul. Hence, those who furnish protectives 
as well as those who use them are equally guilty before God. 


1 The following part may be used as a separate instruction. 
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(B) Why does the sex urge come earlier in life? In order 
that man may learn to control it whilst he is young, and the urge 
is not so strong. How can one be a strong father if he wastes his 
strength instead of conserving it? Sexual constraint does no 
harm to the body, but confirms character and enobles the soul. 
How can a man who cannot conquer temptations with the aid 
of God’s grace, bear away a victory over the enemies of the 
nation without His grace? Weaklings cannot do that. 

(C) Towards the other sex, reverence, chivalry and the 
spirit of true knighthood must prevail. What others who live 
according to the flesh do or think, does not concern Catholic 
youth. Christ has told us that the fleshly will reap death. That 
expresses the will of God sufficiently. Keep the following truths 
and principles in mind and act accordingly. 

(1) A girl is not a plaything for man. She has a personality 
of her own, and possesses an immortal soul for which she and a 
seducer are jointly responsible. She is a sister of Mary, the 
Mother of God and adoptive mother of all children of God. You 
must respect the soul of every woman, even if she seems to be 
wayward. 

(2) In the life of a man only two women may have a place: 
his own mother and the mother of his children. No intimate 
relations with a third is legitimate. You have no right to abuse 
a girl, a future wife of another, or to make her a mother outside 
of lawful wedlock. Bea knight—not a pirate, robber, or worse. 

(3) Seek for decent companionship within or without the 
ranks. Keep in touch with your chaplain, and he will advise 
you regarding any problems that may arise during your service. 
He is your friend, and undertook the burden of army life for your 
sake, not for his own. He can and will tell you how to spend 
your leisure time wholesomely and profitably. 

(4) Conclusion—Order your life according to the laws of 
God, your Creator and Judge. Live with Christ, keep your 
conscience clean, and meet your Saviour as often as you can in 
Mass and Communion. 

FouRTH ApDpDRESS.—When called to the.colors, you will depart 
from us as young Catholics to offer to your country your service, 
your strength and, if demanded, your life. The thoughts of our 
nation and the prayers of the Church will accompany you. 

(1) Your country has a legitimate interest in your faithful 
service. For many years you were the recipient of its greatest 
benefactions, too many to enumerate. It existed before you, 
and the benefits you received were fought for by past generations. 
You fight to preserve them and to hand them on to your children 
and future generations. You are to protect the nation against 
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being conquered, despoiled, or made subject to the will of foreign 
powers. Fighting for your country, you fight for your own wel- 
fare as well as for the welfare of those near and dear to you. 
You fight for America, for all who constitute the United States— 
that is, for all our citizens. 

(2) With you the Church enters into the army, the leaven 
that is to permeate the whole. Hence, the Church cannot be 
indifferent to your service and behavior. Thousands of men 
not Catholics will see in you the Church that was pictured to 
them as the “‘Roman Dragon,’”’ as a monster to be avoided. 
Since the time of the Reformation, she is being slandered by 
those who do not know any better. For them you are a concrete 
specimen, who will be watched and judged. 

(3) The Catholic Church is not a building of stone or an 
aggregation of separated individuals. It is a living organism 
in which every Catholic has his place and function. Christ con- 
tinues His earthly life in you. All the baptized are actual 
members of His Mystical Body; you are ‘‘flesh of His flesh and 
bone of His bones.’”’ You represent Him before the world. 
Christ suffers in you and is glorified by you. He is always in 
you, and although you may lose the life of your soul by sin, you 
will still be His—merely awaiting activation. Although you 
may reject Him, you nevertheless remain responsible to Him. 
If this were not the truth, the Church and her members would 
not meet such antagonism, because a world dominated by Satan 
antagonizes no one but Christ, the Ruler of the universe. In 
the army, you must “give testimony of Him.’’ Unless you con- 
fess Him before others, Christ will deny you before His Father. 
Watch your step! 

(4) You are young Church, a part of the human element in 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Weakness, scandal, sin, and guilt may 
accompany human nature. This you know from experience. 
Hence, what is weak, sinful and undesirable in the Church must 
be ascribed to human failures and not to the divine element of 
the Church, the spotless Bride of Christ. Human failures, how- 
ever, hamper greatly the growth of the Church. Remember 
this, and let your responsibility as Catholics never escape your 
mind. In you the Church is in the army, in the camp, and on 
the battlefield. Remember the glorious past and the power and 
splendor of this Church. Be live Catholics, by carrying the life 
of God within you. Be courageous; if God is with you, don’t 
fear those who are against you. Believe in victory. God grants 
what is good for us. 

(5) Conclusion —God is charity. Practise fraternal charity. 
Do not criticize, nor foster discontent or hatred. Be the best of 
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chums, the most helpful, always faithful in carrying out your 
duties. And be cheerful. By your Christian behavior the 
Church will become favorably known and made attractive to 
many outsiders, as was shown during past wars. 

FirtH Appress.—A final address, if such is desired, may utilize 
the following thoughts: 

“When you leave us, the prayers, thoughts and best wishes 
of your parents, relatives and parishioners go with you for your 
safe return. The blessing of the Church and the merits of Christ 
will accompany you. In return, give your best for God and 
country. Remain in union with Christ through faith, grace, and 
prayer. If God should ask of you the supreme sacrifice, be 
ready to appear before Him. Manifest Christ before others, 
love your comrades, and bear no hatred towards anyone. Retri- 
bution belongs to God alone.”’ 

These thoughts are capable of being developed in such a manner 
as to be an encouragement to the draftees or soldiers, a consola- 
tion to parents and relatives, and an inspiration to prayer for 
the whole parish. In this connection, a monthly Mass offered 
by the parishioners or a weekly devotion for the living, wounded 
and deceased soldiers, with the special intention of a speedy and 
just peace, might be recommended or inaugurated. Attendance 
by as many parishioners as possible should be urged. 

Such a day of recollection may be attended by others than 
the draftees, provided the front pews are reserved for the boys. 
If practical, a social might be held in the evening or on a follow- 
ing day, to which parents, relatives and friends might be invited. 
It will give a city pastor an opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with those who enter the service, and to give them 
a little souvenir in the form of a medal, a “Letter from your 
pastor,’’? or something else. 

An opportunity for Confessions should be provided and a 
record of those entering military service should be kept. 

Finally, it may be suggested that special regard should be 
paid to notices received of parishioners seriously wounded or 
killed during a battle in defense of our country. An announce- 
ment of such calamities from the pulpit will put the congregation 
in the right frame of mind to comply with an exhortation to pray 
for the victims and have Masses and Holy Communions offered 
for them.and the safety of all our draftees. The young men 
might be urged to make some charitable sacrifice in preparation 
for their own future well-being. If any of the victims were 
married, the men and women of the parish might be reminded 
that the extension of sympathy and practical assistance to the 


? Permission to reprint parts of this ‘‘musing”’ will be granted upon request. 
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bereaved family might be the most fitting means of soliciting 
the protection of God for their own families. The young ladies, 
children, and other groups might be instructed to compose a 
spiritual bouquet to be sent to the parents or wife. If some of 
these things are not practical in individual cases, it would always 
be possible to have a special Solemn Mass from time to time for 
the fallen of a certain period, with all the parishioners making a 
voluntary contribution at the Offertory. It is easily understood 
that the adoption of all or some of the practices suggested would 
not only be a consolation to soldiers and their relatives, but 
would also increase fraternal charity among all the parishioners. 
A more detailed explanation in the Parish Bulletin would cer- 
tainly create interest in the suggestions proposed in this musing. 








The Pupil Learns 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Every teacher desires that the pupil may learn. Learning is the 
ultimate purpose of the teaching process. Every activity of the 
school is directed to this end. If the pupil does not learn, the work 
of the teacher is in vain. Teaching is the stimulation, guidance, 
direction or encouragement of learning. The teacher sets the 
stage upon which the pupil may learn and aims to give him every 
opportunity for learning. The natural activities of children may 
and do result in spontaneous learning, but this learning reaches its 
highest efficiency through the guidance of the teacher. Teaching 
concerns itself with all activities that will promote learning. 

The pupil and his capacity is the center about which all school 
activity must revolve. It is the function of the teacher to gal- 
vanize the learner into effort and activity. The teacher may work 
hard, he may be in deadly earnest, he may proceed in accord with 
the soundest principles; but if the pupil does not learn, the whole 
process is futile. While it is true that learning can be done only 
by the learner, it is the teacher’s task to get him to learn. ‘‘One 
might as well say,” writes Dewey,’ ‘‘he has sold when no one has 
bought as to say he has taught when no one has learned.”’ 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the importance of the 
function of the teacher in stimulating, guiding, and directing 
learning. Proponents of pupil-activity threaten at times to elimi- 
nate the teacher from the process. But the teacher has a part which 
no one can take away from him. The mere expression of the 
natural impulses of the pupil will not result in learning. The 
learning situation must be constructed for the pupil, he must be 
given every help; he needs guidance in the mastery of the 
knowledge he is seeking to achieve. We cannot rely alone on the 
pupil’s purposes, motives, activities, and procedures. If it be 
true that the teacher needs careful training in methods, tech- 
niques, and procedures that he may impart knowledge, how much 
more true is it that the pupil needs guidance and direction in the 
learning process! There is a real danger, of course, that excessive 
participation, control, or domination on the part of the teacher 
may obstruct learning on the part of the pupil, but extremists who 
cry out against teacher domination have gone too far in the direc- 
tion of pupil domination. The needs, the capacities, the interests 


! “How We Think” (D. C. Heath Co., 1910), p. 29. 
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of the child must, of course, give form and character to the teach- 
ing process, but it is simple folly to allow the chance purposes, 
motives, and activities of the pupil to take precedence over the 
measured judgment of mature teachers and the principles of edu- 
cational science. 

Unless the pupil learns, teaching is a futile thing. We know the 
evils of the old type of recitation wherein the teacher completely 
dominated the scene and conducted school activity in such a way 
as almost to prohibit learning. There was so much teaching that 
learning could not take place. Truly in this relationship of teacher 
and pupil there was undue adult interruption. In a mistaken con- 
ception of their function teachers crushed all initiative on the part 
of the pupil, and made him conform to an accepted pattern in 
every phase of the teacher-pupil relationship. The swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction threatened to eliminate the 
teacher from the learning process. This extreme is equally 
offensive. The teacher must direct learning, but what he does to 
accomplish this is determined by the nature of the pupil’s re- 
sponses and learning processes. Teacher activity is without worth 
if it does not stimulate learning activity. That teacher teaches 
well who submits the teaching activity to the nature of the learn- 
ing activity. As one writer has put it, the task of the teacher is 
“to assist the pupil to do better what he would do anyway.” It is 
more conservative, if not more accurate, to say that the ideal 
teacher must get the pupil to do willingly and happily what he 
must do anyway. 

We are not primarily concerned here with the needs, the inter- 
ests, and the capacities of the pupil. We assume that the teacher 
has made some study of child nature and child needs. Can we 
also assume that the pupil in the modern school has been made to 
realize the necessity for acquiring, through his school work, 
methods of effective study? Is it too much to ask that the pupil 
must develop an interest in his work, must grant the importance 
of voluntary attention, must strive to gain the mastery of an 
abundance of clear ideas? If the pupil has arrived at this point, 
it will not be difficult to convince him that he must follow certain 
principles of effective study that his school work may be crowned 
with success. In formulating principles of this type we do not 
forget that there are certain factors, some general and some 
specific, that must be taken into consideration. First among these 
is the fact that pupils differ, because of heredity or natural en- 
dowment, in the capacity for learning. Nor can we ignore the fact 
that, even where natural endowments are identical, there is the 
possibility that environment, training and will power will pro- 
foundly condition the actual achievement of pupils. The 
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teacher must adjust all teaching procedures to the specific needs 
of the given individual. 

The parent sends his child to school that the teacher may assist 
him in developing in the soul of the child all the beauty and all 
the power of which the Creator made that soul capable. The 
Catholic school is under an implied contract with the parent to 
coéperate with the home in forming the child unto high citizenship 
here and hereafter. Communicated facts are not the end of educa- 
tion, nor are the processes by which these facts are conveyed to 
the mind the end of education. The teacher consciously directs 
both the facts and the processes of their communication to 
effective living in this world and in the next. Religion, for in- 
stance, is not a mere body of facts; it is a way of life. 

When the child sees a real use in school work, when he has a 
feeling of need for it, he is well motivated. This is the first purpose 
of the teacher. Without motivation no purposeful work is pos- 
sible. The motive is the child’s thought or feeling that makes 
him want to work, to achieve. The teacher arouses a motive or 
drive in the learner, or seizes upon and puts to work a motive 
already existing in the mind of the pupil. Some question the 
legitimacy of ‘‘motivating,” or supplying motives to students. 
Is this supplying of motives a contradiction in terms? Can we use 
only the motives the learner brings with him? Extremists claim 
that we must build on the sole foundation of pupil-discovered, 
initiated and planned activity. They even go so far as to claim 
Kilpatrick as a proponent of this theory. What does Kilpatrick 
advocate? It is sufficient to quote a single sentence: ‘This is not 
to say that every purpose is good, nor that the child is a suitable 
judge between purposes, nor that he is never to be forced to act 
against a purpose which he entertains.’’* 

Kilpatrick deprecates the subordination of teacher or school to 
childish whim. There is scope for vigorous purposing on the part 
of the pupils in all school work. The school will adopt a procedure 
that aims to secure and utilize such pupil-purposing, but it never 
places the teacher in a subordinate position, dependent upon the 
initiative of the pupil. Kilpatrick asks: “If you stress child 
decision so much, why have a teacher? Have you left any place 
for the teacher?’ He answers this rhetorical question by saying 
that he certainly does have a place for the teacher, a definite and 
abiding place. It is one of the first functions of the teacher to 
guide the pupil in the making of and in the pursuit of choices. 
The initiative of the child is not thus crushed but submits to the 
mature judgment of the teacher. The teacher will lead the child 
to constructive purposing; it is not for the child to decide what is 


+ “The Project Method” (Teachers College Bulletin, 1918). 
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to be done, but for the teacher to lead the child along the way of 
effective learning. We have an ideal situation when the child is 
led to wish to do what he does, not to do what he wishes. 

Motives originate in the individual’s natural tendencies, life 
interests, and emotional reactions, or in his acquired habits or 
attitudes. They are discoverable in the desires, hopes, wishes, 
wants, longings, and cravings of children. It is the task of the 
teacher to direct into beneficent channels these natural drives of 
children, to help them in the acquisition of habits and attitudes 
that will draw pupils towards the proper objects of education—in 
a word, to lead them to desire what they should desire and to hope 
for what they should hope for. It is to no purpose to the teacher 
to debate academically the philosophical meaning of motive or 
of interest. The teacher can, does, and should supply motives or 
drives for the learner. Voluntary attention, it is true, must pre- 
cede interest, but the teacher may find it necessary to compel 
attention at the beginning of the learning process. Interest once 
developed will sustain attention. Attention lies at the base of 
mental power; it is a primary condition of learning. 

Adequate treatment of attention, interest, and motivation 
would require a volume. These topics are the particular field of 
educational psychology; they constitute factors that are the 
prerequisites of effective study. We are here concerned rather 
with the mechanical devices and techniques that may be em- 
ployed to assist the pupil in actually forming effective habits of 
study. Thence we can derive the essential principles, principles 
that will guide the pupil in acquiring desirable mental habits. 
We are aware that the mere learning of rules does not give the 
pupil mental power. Educational research in the measurement of 
the effectiveness of study training has demonstrated that the 
acquisition of specific skills rather than the learning of rules 
underlies the attainment of knowledge as measured by academic 
success. But careful observance of the rules will conduct the 
pupil to a mastery of the requisite skills. 

It is just as necessary for the pupil to have a time budget as for 
the family to have a financial budget. The making of a time bud- 
get presupposes that he begins work promptly, makes good use of 
his time, and tries to do all his work well. The budget will dis- 
tribute his available time in accord with the weighted demands of 
the various subjects. Infractions of the budget will occur if he 
fails to do his work neatly and in good form, to employ study 
helps intelligently, or to follow directions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The budget exerts a pressure that sustains attention; 
economy of time and effort are a by-product of this pressure. 

The economic arrangement of tasks places first those subjects 
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that require sharp concentration, and defers other subjects 
wherein concentration is easier. Individual work demands inde- 
pendent effort, but there is certain work in the experience of every 
pupil that is best done codperatively. Successful study pre- 
supposes more than a strong motive and a clearly defined objec- 
tive. The pupil must plan activities and dispatch them according 
to schedule. This systematic planning will remove many im- 
pediments to academic efficiency. The better distributing and 
directing of effort will attack the subjects included in one’s cur- 
riculum, and provide ample time for the successful prosecution of 
non-scholastic enterprises or for exploring those fields of knowl- 
edge beyond the range of classroom assignments. The teacher in 
the lower schools may object that this planning is possible only for 
the mature student; we contend that there is a definite field for 
such planning at least in the upper grades and in high school. The 
pupil is never too young to begin the acquiring of habits that will 
be useful throughout life. Certainly the pupil of junior high 
school age must be taught to plan his classwork in such a way as to 
provide time for supplementary reading and the consulting of 
reference works, for extra-curricular activities, and for the pur- 
suit of a hobby. The older student can devote the time thus 
saved to the making of original investigations in the laboratory or 
to extensive collateral reading that will give him a deeper appre- 
ciation and knowledge of literature, of art, or of some other chosen 
field. Without planning there is little chance for the breadth of 
mind and of interest that is the mark of every educated man. 

The study environment is of the highest importance. The 
student who properly arranges his surroundings will be able to 
focus his attention upon his studies. The study environment de- 
mands proper conditions of light, heat, and ventilation. It is best 
to have a quiet room where members of the family do not inter- 
rupt the pupil at work nor distract him through conversation. 
Very young pupils must be taught to take a place apart from all 
other persons and the radio, the great distraction of modern life. 
Distractions are inevitable in the family living room; the student 
must reserve a room for study, even a desk if possible. Over- 
stuffed chairs, usually associated with relaxation, are not con- 
ducive to study. The family davenport is rich in associations far 
removed from study. Even the bodily posture of the student is a 
factor. The pupil should sit in a straight but comfortable chair at 
a desk or table, adjusted to one’s sitting height. Within easy 
access must be the materials and equipment that the student 
needs. If he must interrupt consecutive thought to get suc- 
cessively his notebooks, his maps, his dictionary, his textbook, 
there is little concentration and less progress. 
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The earnest student will devote particular attention to the 
understanding of every assignment. He must know the readings, 
experiments, topics, units, or problems required; he must give 
attention to the important points and to the difficulties stressed 
by the teacher, and follow the principles of effective study pro- 
posed to him; he must, in a word, have full acquaintance with the 
scope, the content, and the form of the assignment. Only then 
can he organize facts and ideas to good advantage and associate 
learning materials with their use. Through analysis and syn- 
thesis he systematizes the materials in a lesson, and thus arrives 
at a clear understanding before memorizing. The textbook is the 
treasure house of the student; he must know how to open its 
many doors: the table of contents, the index, the appendix, the 
footnotes, the maps, the illustrations, the vocabulary. In a note- 
book he keeps a record of information that he recognizes as es- 
sential, and, as a true economist of time, he limits home study to 
definitely outlined and well-understood work until mastery is 
achieved. Through self-examination or self-recitation he checks 
his mastery of the essentials, his accuracy in the retention of 
them. He must learn to discover and to avoid errors, and to allo- 
cate all materials in the true perspective of their worth and 
reliability. 

The will to learn is basic; without this all study lacks vigor 
and determination. The ability to read is essential. Every pupil 
beyond the primary grades must learn to do two kinds of reading: 
rapid reading, to grasp the grand purpose of the assignment; and 
deliberate or critical reading, to interpret or master the assign- 
ment. The first rapid survey gives him the capacity to evaluate 
all materials in the light of the main idea. As he reads, he may 
use his pencil freely to mark important points; when he later 
gathers these together, he has a functioning outline of the lesson. 
The pupil who thus analyzes his assignment will easily connect 
each day’s lesson with the lesson of the previous day. He is con- 
stantly climbing on the shoulders of yesterday to view to-morrow. 
This system makes him impatient with the part method of memor- 
izing; he must use the whole method to achieve mastery. 

The systematic student will grow gradually in the power of 
concentration. He will study regularly and punctually, never de- 
ferring the day’s lesson to a later time. He develops self-reliance, 
determination, and independence in his work; he forms his own 
judgments, solves his own problems, and seeks help only after he 
has exhausted his own resources. He tests his knowledge in the 
crucible of use, and attempts to make practical application of all 
knowledge. Addressing himself punctually to the task of each 
day, he is never forced to resort to cramming in preparing for an 
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examination. The examination is never a bugaboo, but an op- 
portunity to give proof of what he knows. 

The pupil who is satisfied merely to get by, lacks powerful 
motivation. The desire to excel, to do as well as possible the task 
to be done, is the beginning of a useful life habit. There need be 
no offensive rivalry in one’s effort to do better than one’s fellows. 
Teachers sometimes make the mistake of trying to eliminate all 
rivalry among students; friendly rivalry is not an evil, but some- 
times serves as the very best incentive to a pupil who is not work- 
ing up to his capacity. Sustained progress demands only that a 
student try to surpass his own previous best achievement. 

Effective study is the foundation of all progress in education. 
Unfortunately a striking discrepancy exists between what teachers 
mean by study and what pupils actually do in their study periods. 
The techniques here recommended will make for success in study 
at any level of education. College students have no monopoly of 
these techniques of study. Yoakum found that grade school 
children compare very favorably with college freshmen and 
sophomores. ‘More college students know more things about 
study,’”’ he writes, ‘“‘but some elementary children know appar- 
ently as much as college freshmen and sophomores.’* His 
findings seem to prove that students left to their unaided efforts 
improve very little in their learning techniques. Every teacher 
should diagnose the study habits of his pupils, and should bend 
every effort to give them a mastery of desirable study methods. 
All effort to educate the individual is futile if he does not know 
how to study. 


3“What Children Do When They Study,” by G. A. Yoakum (University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, 1925). 














The Scapular Devotion 


By JoHN MATHIAS HAFFERT 


There are dozens upon dozens of ingenious ways of bringing 
any devotion to Our Lady before the people. This was never 
better exemplified than by the minor wave of magazine articles 
on the Scapular Devotion during the past several months. Each 
article seemed to have an air of newness, individuality, difference. 

One writer took the idea of the changing fashions in garments 
compared to the perennial fashion of Our Lady’s Garment; another 
looked on the Scapular as ‘Our Lady’s Sacrament’; another 
spoke of ‘“Heaven Insurance’; another placed the Scapular as 
a flower in the Enclosed Garden, its roots so deep in Mary’s 
maternal heart that to grasp it was to grasp her; and so the 
diversity continues. 

The present writer recalls about twenty of these different and 
very fine articles on the Scapular, published recently. He thought 
that three common oversights might be of interest to anyone 
desirous of explaining this devotion, since they are common. 
They have to do with: (1) the theological basis of the Scapular’s 
assurance of salvation; (2) the scapular medal; and (3) the 
sixteen scapulars other than the Brown Scapular. 

First, in explaining the Scapular of Mount Carmel, is it wise 
to introduce the other scapulars? When one explains the Rosary, 
one would probably not think of mentioning the Rosary of Our 
Lady of Tears, the Rosary of Our Lady of Sorrows, the Little 
Rosary, or other highly indulgenced rosary devotions, all of great 
value and some of heavenly origin. Rather than belittle the 
supreme Rosary devotion, and rather than confuse his audience, 
would he not simply explain the Rosary, and not try to convert 
his reader simultaneously to many devotions? 

By trying to build too much, it is possible to build nothing. 
And it is really difficult merely to explain clearly how the Brown 
Scapular is an assurance of salvation, a true devotion, the vehicle 
of numerous indulgences and often of miracles, and that it is the 
medium of the Sabbatine Privileg-—even omitting such items 
as the ‘Communication of Privileges’ among the some 
200,000,000 wearers of the Scapular, the Scapular in the lives of 
the Saints, the value of the Scapular in everyday life as an ap- 
proach to Mary, Decrees of the Holy See on the Scapular, the 
Scapular Medal Question, the historical background of the Scapu- 
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lar, and other items. Since the devotion of the Scapular is so 
important and far-reaching, it is better to concentrate on the 
subject, mentioning other scapulars in a way that will be sug- 
gested below, if they must be mentioned. 

Secondly, special care must be had in treating the subject of 
the scapular medal, particularly from the pulpit. Lack of care 
has harmed the devotion very much. Here is one’s opportunity 
to point out that there are other scapular devotions besides that 
of the Scapular, but that the main recommendation of these other 
scapulars is the wealth of indulgences to be gained through them; 
and to gain all these indulgences, upon fulfillment of the usual 
conditions, one need but be enrolled in these various scapulars 
and wear the single, scapular medal. 

But, according to the mind of the Holy See, as expressed by 
Popes Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI, and crystallized in the 
words of the celebrated theologian and canonist, Father Ver- 
meersch, S.J., “‘we should wear the medal in place of other scapu- 
lars, lest we have to wear too many; but unless there is a grave 
reason to the contrary, we should wear the cloth Scapular of 
Carmel.’’ There are six major reasons for this. 


(1) The Brown Scapular is the surest sign of Catholicity. It is 
universally associated with Catholics (often indeed as “that cloth 
thing’’!), and in the event of sudden death it almost infallibly brings 
a priest to its wearer. Crucifixes, medals, and the like do not have 
the same distinguishing power, since they are used by some non- 
Catholics, and they are not as discernible. 

(2) The five hundred days indulgence, toties quoties, for kissing 
the cloth Scapular of Carmel, is ot attached to the medal. 

(3) Its similarity to other medals, plus its convenience and size, 
make the scapular medal easily forgettable. Hence, experience 
shows that a small percentage persevere in wearing it as contrasted 
to the percentage who use the cloth scapular, which latter is so 
singular that one could hardly forget its meaning. 

(4) If everyone wore the medal (which is a substitute for sixteen 
scapulars other than the Brown Scapular), the Brown Scapular 
would Jose its place as the superlative sister-devotion to the Rosary, 
being swallowed by commonness. 

(5) The medal was granted as a substitute for the cloth in the 
tropics, and was ‘‘not intended for use in Europe and America” 
(Pope Pius X). It does not have the same hallowedness, the same 
flavor as ‘‘the Garment.” 

(6) As to authority, the Sovereign Pontiffs strongly urge us to 
use the cloth scapular. To follow the mind of the Church, there- 
fore, we should earnestly avoid the substitution. 


The best way of answering the question, ‘Is the medal as good 
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as the cloth Scapular?’ would probably be: “‘We should, unless 
serious reason prevents us, wear the cloth Scapular of Carmel.” 
And we should make the reason “‘serious,’’ because much is lost 
in the substitution, particularly if the substitution is made hap- 
hazardly. Even some missionaries in the tropics, where the medal 
is usually considered a necessity, urge their converts to use the 
cloth. 

A final suggestion, of great importance, is that, in explaining 
the Scapular Devotion, we point out that the wearing of the 
Scapular is an act of true devotion. This fact is paramount for 
two reasons: (1) Our Lady’s promise of salvation (‘‘Whosoever 
dies clothed in this shall not suffer eternal fire’’) has its roots in 
the principle that a true devotee of Mary cannot be lost; (2) we 
could not expect anyone to enter into the spirit of the Scapular 
Devotion if he has not been told what the devotion is. 

As Vermeersch points out, the wearing of the Scapular is a 
“filial devotion of homage, confidence, and love, perpetually prac- 
tised.’”’ And these three sentiments are the constituents of true 
devotion. 

We can increase our homage in the Scapular devotion by caring 
to see that the Scapular we wear is neat and clean, and by not 
being ashamed to have others perceive it; confidence can be deep- 
ened by meditation on the power of Our Lady’s intercession and 
on her fidelity to her promises; Jove can be increased by con- 
templation of Mary’s goodness, particularly manifested in this, 
one of the greatest gifts since apostolic times—the Brown Scapular. 












Answers to Questions 


Restitution to Insurance Company 


Question: Mr. Jones is the president of a fraternity which owns its 
meeting place. The building is old, and Mr. Jones has long agitated 
for a new building. After one of the meetings while alone, he noticed 
that a cigar stub carelessly thrown by one of the members into a heap 
of papers had started a fire. Mr. Jones could easily have extinguished 
the blaze but permitted it to continue. In consequence the building is 
destroyed. The insurance is paid in full. May Mr. Jones permit the 
society he heads to accept the insurance? Is he personally bound to 


make restitution to the insurance company? 
MULTI PERPLEXI. 


Answer: To the two questions asked, we believe that an 
affirmative answer may be given to the first and a negative one to 
the second. That Mr. Jones sinned against charity there can be 
no doubt; for one is bound to prevent harm to others, when this 
can easily be done as in the case submitted. From the viewpoint 
of justice, there is some difficulty. Mr. Jones, although his in- 
tention is bad, cannot be classified as a positive codperator; for 
he has not placed the cause of the damage (7.e., the fire). As for 
negative codperation in injustice, is he a non obstans? Here again 
we think not; for he is not bound ex officio to take care of and 
Watch over the building. The fact that he is president still does 
not make him the caretaker. Though his negligence in not put- 
ting out the fire is to be condemned, it is difficult to see why he 
should be obligated to restitution. As for the society accepting 
the insurance, we see no difficulty. How this case would stand be- 
fore the civil law is hard to determine. The general principle in 
fire insurance is that the carelessness and negligence of the insured, 
his agent or a member of his family does not affect the right to 
recover. One of the chief purposes of insurance is to protect 
against loss resulting from such causes. Gross negligence on the 
part of the insured may prevent him from recovering under the 
terms of the policy. 


Catholic Actionists, Take Notice! 


Question: How many persons is a militant Communist liable to win 
over to Atheistic Communism in a single year? 
SACERDOS SOCORS. 


Answer: Government agents, I am told, estimate that a good 
militant Communist will average in twelve months’ time 100 con- 
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verts to the cause of religious and economic destructionism. Zeal 
for a false but alluring cause seems to outstrip in results genuine 
zeal for souls. But it only seems to do so; because fanatical zeal 
for evil is not truly paralleled by a sort of play-boy zeal, but by 
the kind of supernatural zeal which is based upon a faith that com- 
pels miracles, the kind of zeal displayed some decades ago by a 
handful of lay folk who utterly destroyed prostitution in a great 
Catholic city by converting all the prostitutes and their employers. 


May Hickory Catholics Be Given Christian Burial? 


Question: I am here in a truly Catholic mission 46 years—only a 
few Protestants. Now my query. When the new Canon Law came 
out, our former Bishop, a very brilliant man, interpreted the law for 
funerals in this way: if so-called Catholics would not make their 
Easter Duty and go to Mass hardly at all, they should not have their 
bodies insulted by being brought into the church in death, since they 
were so careful to keep away from that same church in life. 

I have followed this policy and found it has been fruitful. For in- 
stance, when I refused to bury an old man who never came to Mass 
and who would not have the priest in death, others were converted; 
for, as they said, they did not want to be buried like a dog. 

Now, is it correct to refuse funerals to non-practical Catholics with 
this in mind, that is, with a view of creating a salutary fear? WasI 
justified in saying, as I did lately, that I would not bury those who had 
not made their Easter duty and who seldom put a foot inside the 
church? If I am wrong, how can I recede from my stand without 
giving offense to my good Catholics, who approve entirely of my stand & 

PASTOR ANTIQUUS. 


Answer: I think a couple of paragraphs from a thesis on ‘““The 
Privation of Christian Burial’ by Dr. Charles A. Kerin, S.S., will 
sum up this entire matter: ‘With regard to the omission in the 
new law of any express mention of the culpable omission of one’s 
‘Easter duty’ as a delict that is punished with the privation of 
Christian burial, it appears the Legislator has abolished this 
specific delict. The making of the ‘Easter duty’ is commanded by 
Canon 859, but no penalty is attached to the violation of the 
Canon. 

“However, the authors are agreed that while the fact of neg- 
lecting one’s ‘Easter duty’ may not of itself be a delict, it may 
quite possibly become the cause of the privation of Christian 
burial because of the scandal it has raised in a particular case. 
Therefore, the omission that would cover a period of years and 
that would appear to be the result of contempt of religion might 
amount toa notorious sin. In such a case it would be but an added 
scandal to grant Christian burial to such a person. 
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“Furthermore, since the authors insist that contempt or hatred 
of religion be notoriously present in the omission, the failure in this 
duty out of simple neglect would not give rise to the penalty of 
privation.” 

The foregoing doctrine is part of a very creditable monograph 
of 232 pages presented to the Catholic University in part fulfill- 
ment for the requirements for the Doctorate in Canon Law. This 
doctrine is not in notable contradiction to most of what our pastor 
antiquus writes. The case of the old man dying, who would not 
receive the priest and who never went to church, seems to be a 
pretty plain case of Easter duty omitted out of contempt. 

But this is not true of ‘Hickory’? Catholics—Catholics who 
would die for the faith, and yet would rather die than live the 
faith, those merely omitting Easter duty and sometimes going to 
Mass. 

However, when the next case occurs (non-practical Catholic 
simply), why not insist on a less solemn funeral, the exsequiz 
alone or at most with a Low Mass? This is a receding in part from 
the stand taken and by indirection. But it is called for by the un- 
mistakable present-day mind of the Church. 


A Civil Marriage to a Divorced Catholic 


Question: William, a soldier, has kept in force his insurance that the 
Government allows him. Now William is going todie. He wishes that 
insurance to go to one woman, but it would not go to her unless she 
were his wife. Both William and the woman are Catholics, but the 
woman is already married and divorced (by permission) from her 
husband. Both William and the woman know that there can be no 
marriage in the eyes of the Church; and furthermore that there would 
be excommunication if they tried that. They would like to go through 
a civil ceremony to make the marriage a civil marriage, though they 
will never live as husband and wife. That civil marriage would give 
the woman his insurance, and that is all that is desired. They both 
want to be “‘good Catholics” and receive all the Sacraments. 

Some of the priests at the table said it could never be done under 
any circumstances, because it would be doing evil that good may come 
of it. Others said that it was materially but not formally wrong, and 
so could be done if there was no chance of scandal. Others said that 
it could be done if the couple always lived apart. What is your opinion? 

PASTORES PETENTES. 


Answer: Authors hold that the going through a civil ceremony 
of marriage is not in itself wrong. Hence, for a sufficiently serious 
reason a Catholic may contract civil marriage provided he has the 
intention of never acting as a married man. Such reason would be 
the guarding of an important right. For then it is lawful even to 
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permit scandal. In our case if there is no other way of repairing 
an injustice to the woman except by leaving her the insurance 
money, and no certain way of doing this except through a civil 
marriage, the justifying reason is at hand. There might be other 
grave reasons for so acting, although none of them now occurs 
to me. 

The reason that justifies contracting a mere civil marriage, at 
the same time excuses from the excommunication attached to the 
act. For church laws never bind when there is present a relatively 
grave excusing reason. 

We must remember that Catholics in not a few countries are 
compelled to go through a civil ceremony of marriage before a 
religious ceremony can take place. But if a civil ceremony were 
evil in itself, these present-day Catholics could no more do this 
than could the early Catholics burn incense before pagan altars. 


Saying Mass without a Server 


Question: In a recent conference the question of servers at Mass 
came up for discussion. In some of the parishes of this section, it is 
practically impossible to obtain a server for Mass during the week days. 
The bishop has given permission to some of the priests to say daily 
Mass without server, provided there is someone present. One brought 
forth the opinion that the bishop could not give such a permission 
without a special Indult. I would appreciate it if you would give your 
opinion in your REVIEW, regarding this case. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It is just ten years ago since the solution to this 
difficulty was proposed in this REviEw by the late Father Woy- 
wod (June, 1932). Since his answer resolves the difficulty we 
shall quote directly from it. 

“The prohibition of the Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 813) 
not to say Holy Mass unless there is a server, is not new in Church 
Law; the same is to be found in the ancient Canon Law. Accord- 
ing to a common interpretation of canonists and moralists, the 
only cases of necessity which permit the saying of Holy Mass 
without employing a server are: (1) to consecrate a host for the 
Holy Viaticum, if otherwise the Blessed Sacrament could not be 
administered; (2) the necessity of fulfilling the precept of hearing 
Mass on Sundays and other days of obligation; (3) for the priest 
alone to fulfill the obligation of hearing or assisting at Mass on a 
day of obligation. Some authorities do not consider the last case 
a sufficient necessity. The fact that it is impossible for the priest 
to have server would, therefore, not be considered an excuse from 
the law when there is question of the weekday Masses. It seems 
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severe to urge the law to that extent, but the Church is opposed 
to the saying of Mass without a server, and still more so if there is 
nobody present—so much so that even in the Indult that we used 
to get in the United States before the Code the permission was 
granted only when it was impossible to get a server without great 
difficulty. In the light of the old Canon Law and its interpreters, 
and the Law of the Code which merely repeats the former law, the 
severe view is the only one tenable, for there is not sufficient 
authority for the opinion that a priest is not bound to omit daily 
Mass when it is practically impossible to get a server. The 
proper procedure in the case would be to get an Indult, and it 
would be best for the bishop to get a general Indult to permit 
priests who are in small and scattered parishes to say Mass with- 
out a server. We are informed that some bishops have obtained 
such a faculty.” 

Nothing need be added to this save to note that, although it be 
in the bishop’s power to grant this permission temporarily (Canon 
81), an Indult would be needed if he were to grant the permission 
habitually. Also it is practically impossible in some places, such 
as colleges, for priests on the faculty to get servers during the 
summer. There is no excuse for these priests saying Mass with- 
out a server when they can easily adopt the practice of serving 
each other. 


Taking the Ciborium to the Altar after First Consecration 


Question: The pastor of parish X is having First Communion on 
Sunday, and he gets in a priest to help him out with confessions and 
say the First Communion Mass on the Sunday. The pastor says the 
first of the two Masses, and the second Mass is to be the First Com- 
munion Mass. The pastor intends to have the priest of the second 
Mass consecrate a ciborium of hosts, as there will not be enough in the 
tabernacle for the First Communion Mass. He sets out the ciborium 
on the vestment case, and then some things come up that must be 
attended to, and he forgets to put it on the altar till the time of the 
consecration when he sees that the priest at the altar has now conse- 
crated the host and is about to consecrate the wine. He rushes the 
ciborium onto the altar to catch the priest before he consecrates the 
wine. He tells the priest at the altar the difficulty. Now what should 
be done? 

In a discussion some of the priests said that the priest at the altar 
should put the ciborium on the corporal and repeat the consecration 
for the bread. Others said that the priest at the altar should take one 
of the small hosts in the ciborium and repeat the consecration of the 
bread for that host, and include in that all the others in the ciborium; 
others said that the pastor, though he had already said his Mass and 
had taken his breakfast, should say another Mass right away and 
consecrate the ciborium at that Mass. What should be done? 
SACERDOTES ScIssI. 
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Answer: This case is interesting in that it differs from the usual 
ones found in textbooks and “‘casus conscientiz.’’ Usually we 
find the sacristan or pastor bringing the ciborium to the altar 
shortly before the Consecration or after the Consecration. 
Neither offers any difficulty. For theologians teach that, if the 
hosts to be consecrated are brought shortly after the Offertory, 
they may be consecrated, but they should be offered by an in- 
terior act of oblation. If they are brought to the altar after the 
Canon of the Mass has begun, they may be consecrated for a 
grave reason. Here, too, the celebrant must make an internal 
oblation of them. If the small hosts are brought after the conse- 
cration of the Mass, they should never be consecrated, for, ac- 
cording to authors, this would be sacrilegious and gravely illicit 
according to Canon 817. 

Now, in the case given the ciborium is brought to the altar by 
the embarrassed pastor immediately after the consecration of the 
bread. The first solution (viz., that the ciborium be placed on the 
corporal and the words of the consecration of the bread be re- 
peated) is likewise gravely illicit. De Herdt in his “Sacre 
Liturgie Praxis” (Vol. II, n. 139) writes that small hosts can 
never be consecrated after the consecration of the bread. Fer- 
reres says that there can be no controversy on this point (‘‘Casus 
Conscientiz,”’ Vol. II, De Euch., Casus V). Since a similar case 
was already discussed in the pages of this Review (Vol. XXIX, 
March, 1929, p. 648), we shall add the reason given by the late 
Father Woywod: ‘“The same divine law (which forbids the conse- 
cration of one species without the other) may be urged against 
consecrating sacred hosts a second time before the consecration 
of the chalice. The Saviour pointed out the way in which the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is to be enacted, and nobody can without 
grave guilt alter the manner of procedure in the essentials of the 
Sacrifice. Besides, each consecration of the hosts starts a separate 
and individual sacrifice, and one of them only is completed by one 
consecration of the chalice. Wherefore, we do not think that the 
hosts in the ciborium can for any reason be consecrated after the 
consecration of the host for the Mass.’’ Of the authors consulted 
Berardi (‘‘Praxis Confessariorum,’’ Vol. III, n. 938) is the only 
one who would permit such a consecration for the purposing of 
avoiding scandal. Lo this we cannot subscribe. 

The second solution can in no way be admitted. For the best 
intention in the world cannot apply the Eucharistic form to matter 
which is not present. To say that one host stands for the others is 
to nullify the meaning of the words: ‘Hoc est enim corpus 
meum.” 

The third solution of the pastor non jejunans saying a second 
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Mass in order to consecrate the ciborium might prima facie have 
some probability in view of the circumstances to avoid the danger 
of scandal and defamation. However, we do not think that this 
course of action is justifiable. 

A fourth solution and perhaps the only one is this. Why not 
have the celebrant binate and consecrate the ciborium at his 
second Mass? This might cause the children and parishioners 
some inconvenience, but this will be a lesser evil than to have the 
pastor say a second Mass in view of the rigorous law of the 
Eucharistic fast. Bination on this occasion seems justifiable 
(Vermeersch, ‘“Theologia Moralis,” Vol. III, n. 320). 

Of course, this bit of casuistry will be nugatory if there are 
enough consecrated Hosts which may be divided and given to the 


faithful. 


JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Communications from Our Readers 
The Vocation Half-Hour 


VERY REVEREND EDITORS: 

Will you kindly permit me to add a sort of postscript to what was 
said about the Indulgenced Holy Hour in your May issue? 

From ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera”’ (n. 561) we learn that, “‘to the faithful 
who pray for at least a half-hour before the Blessed Sacrament in any 
church or public oratory to obtain vocations to the priesthood, and who 
also confess and receive Holy Communion, a plenary indulgence is 
granted once a day.”’ This devout practice was first indulgenced in 
1921, when the requirement demanded was an entire hour of prayer. 
Since June 24, 1936, a half-hour of prayer suffices. 

Holy Communion (as was pointed out in the May issue of this RE- 
vIEW) need not be received on the very day on which the half-hour (or 
more) of prayer is made. Communion on the day before or within 
eight days satisfies this condition. Moreover, if one should make 
such a vocation half-hour every day for a week, the reception of Holy 
Communion at the end of the week would satisfy for the seven plenary 
indulgences. 

It is my opinion that in the case of lay people the time spent at Holy 
Mass on a weekday (with this intention and the prayers said accordingly) 
could be counted in the half-hour; but there must be at least thirty 
minutes of prayer. The time spent at the Sunday Mass of obligation 
(or on a holyday) could not be included; though, of course, a second 
Mass could be. And if Religious are bound by their Constitutions to 
hear Mass on a weekday, it seems to follow that they could not make 
the vocation half-hour during their weekday Mass. The foregoing 
conclusions seem to be in line with Canon 932. 

The fact that the required time to be spent in prayer for gaining the 
plenary indulgence has been shortened, goes to show how anxious the 
Church is that the faithful should practise this devout exercise often. 
Surely, when this dreadful war is over, there will be a scarcity of priests. 
Hence, there is all the more reason for making the Vocation Half-Hour 
frequently meanwhile. When public services lasting at least a half- 
hour are held in the evening, why not ask the congregation to keep this 
intention in mind? All present will be entitled to the plenary indul- 
gence, if within the required interval of eight days the conditions of 
confession and Communion are attended to. At least, this pious prac- 
tice with its plenary indulgence should be brought to the attention of 
the people. 

F. Jos. MuTcH. 
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Roman Documents 


New Regulations of the Sacred Penitentiary regarding 
Petitions for Faculties and Indults 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate, has 
notified us of the following regulation issued by the Sacred 
Apostolic Penitentiary, Office of Indulgences, on May 16, 1942. 

“Quo magis estimetur excellentia facultatum et indultorum, 
que indulgentias respiciunt queque ab hoc S. Tribunali sacerdo- 
tibus concedi solent, Rev.mi Ordinarii litteras commendatitias 
ad rem ne tribuant nisi sacerdotibus, pro quibus speciales mili- 
tant rationes, in precibus exponendz. 

“Nulla itaque posthac ratio habebitur petitionum, que ad 
prefatos spirituales favores obtinendos huic S. Tribunali aliter 
pervenerint.”’ 
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Bomiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Joun C. SELNER. S.S., A.M., S.T.L. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Spiritual Gifts 


SYNOPSIS: I. Main thought: Wonders are not essential for the continuance of 
Christianity; faith and love are. 
II. Explanation of the passage. 
(1) What the spiritual gifts are. 
(2) Their use. 
(3) Charity and faith are essential. 
III. Application of the passage. 
(1) Faith in Christ is a grace. 
(2) Charity is greater than the spiritual gifts. 
(3) The practice of love by the use of our gifts. 
(4) We are one in the Body of Christ. 


Beloved Brethren: When the Christian religion over in Corinth was 
in process of formation, the people depended upon St. Paul to answer a 
number of questions which arose from time to time. In the First Letter 
to the Corinthians, the zealous Apostle answers some of these questions, 
and this morning we read you a passage which explains the comparative 
value or importance of what is known as the ‘“‘spiritual gifts.” In the 
following chapter, St. Paul will insist that the greatest of all gifts is 
charity, the love of God and the love of neighbor; and that chapter is 
the climax of his whole Letter. But for the moment let us see what was 
meant by these ‘‘spiritual gifts.”’ 


What Are the Spiritual Gifts? 


The Holy Spirit used to manifest His power very frequently among the 
early Christians. This was one reason why Christianity grew so rapidly. 
Among the Corinthians these manifestations were quite common, and 
they were very proud of that. When anyone could perform special works 
which were known to be the action of the Holy Ghost, he was said to have 
the spiritual gifts. 

Some could perform miracles. From what we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the other Epistles of St. Paul, miracles were by no means 
rare. St. Paul himself raised a dead man, and healed many that were 
sick. This was a spiritual gift. 

Others could prophesy. Most of us think of prophets as people who 
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can foretell the future. That is one element in prophecy, but it is not all. 
In those days a prophet under the influence of the Holy Ghost could in- 
terpret God’s will for men; he could utter warnings and exhortations, 
give encouragement, and teach with supernatural energy. 

Others had the gift of tongues. They could speak with ecstasy in a 
language they had never studied. In our day, Theresa Neumann, who 
has attracted so much attention by her visions, is supposed to have used 
the gift of tongues. In St. Paul’s day that gift was not uncommon. But 
there were others who could interpret these utterances; they had the 
gift of interpretation of speeches. St. Paul insists that there should al- 
ways be an interpreter on hand when anyone with the gift of tongues 
speaks in public. 

The passage we read also mentions the discerning of spirits. Some 
had the special gift of being able to say whether or not one was acting 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. They could readily tell the dif- 
ference between the true gift and. the false one. 

Then there were gifts of wisdom and knowledge and special faith. 
Those with the gift of wisdom could understand in a remarkable way the 
divine truths that were taught them, and set forth those truths in un- 
answerable arguments; there was special knowledge which gave men 
power to read hearts; then mighty faith—so great it could move moun- 
tains. 


These Gifts Were for the Church 


Now, St. Paul points out that these gifts were not given to the Corin- 
thians for their own glorification; they were given for the good of the 
Church. A person who could do wonders or prophesy was not necessarily 
holier than the others. That would depend on charity and sanctifying 
grace. In the next chapter he says clearly that, after all these gifts were 
gone, there would still remain love, the characteristic of Christianity. 
And in fact, if we did not have love, it would make little difference what 
spiritual gifts we might boast of. We might speak with the tongues of 
angels and of men, have prophecy, know all mysteries, move mountains 
with our faith, but if we lack charity we are nothing. 

So, these gifts were given by the Holy Spirit to anyone He wished to 
have them, but they were given for the edification of the faithful and for 
the conversion of unbelievers. They were not to be considered an es- 
sential part of the Church’s life. Tongues may cease, St. Paul said, 
prophecies may be made void, knowledge may be destroyed, but charity 
will never fall away. That is essential. 


Faith of Primary Importance 


One thing is sure, as Paul told his readers in this morning’s Epistle: 
no man is acting under the influence of the Holy Spirit unless he believes 
that Jesus Christ is God. Some people may try to make you believe 
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they have spiritual powers, even when they do not believe in Christ. 
No man can even say the ‘Lord Jesus’’ without the help of the Holy 
Ghost. So, there must be unity of belief amongst you, belief in Christ, 
or you will be acting as you did when you went after dumb idols; you 
will be led astray by all sorts of untrue doctrines, as you were while you 
were still pagans. So, faith in Christ is essential too. The gifts are 
passing, but faith is necessary for love, and love must be eternal. 


Faith in Christ 


The first lesson we must learn this morning is that belief in Jesus 
Christ and in all that He taught is a great grace, greater even than the 
gifts we have been speaking about, supposing that such gifts were 
possible without faith. Some love what is novel and strange; they love 
to hear tales of mysteries and wonders, but they consider complete faith 
in the teachings of Our Lord as common and not worth noticing. There 
are miracles to-day, genuine miracles, but they make few conversions. 
On the contrary, true faith in Catholics has done wonders. Some time 
ago there was a book written and popularly received, which had as a 
theme that a great miracle would only make people outside the Church 
more skeptical. As a matter of fact, there were many in Our Lord’s 
time who saw His miracles and remained unconverted—actually hard of 
heart. Our Lord wants us to believe in Him without all these wonders; 
most of the time, when He does permit a miracle, it is for the consolation 
of the faithful or out of His tender mercy. He told His Apostle Thomas: 
“Unless you see, you will not believe; blessed are they who do not see 
and have believed.” 


Love 


The second lesson is love. St. Paul counts that for more than any gift. 
Our Lord said that men would know that He was sent by God if we had 
love for one another. That is another way conversions are made. Can 
you begin to imagine the wholesale conversions throughout this land if 
Catholics were singled out for their brotherly love in Christ! People 
would say: ‘There is the true religion; that is the way Our Lord in- 
tended His disciples to act through all time.’’ Charity can do more than 
miracles and prophecies to bring men to God. We must realize our re- 
sponsibility then; we have the truth; let us preach it by our love for one 
another. That is irresistible. If you are interested in conversions to the 
faith, start loving one another. 


Exercise of Love 


The third lesson is the exercise of this spirit of love. We may not have 
the gift of miracles, but many of us could do wonders by making con- 
scientious use of the gifts we have received. You may not have the gift 
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of healing broken bones, but God may have given you the gift of healing 
broken hearts; you may have the gift of knowing how to console others, 
how to strengthen, how to give hope. You may not have the gift of 
tongues, but you may be able to speak of spiritual things in such a way 
that others would be brought to God from hearing you. You may have 
the gift of prayer, of abiding union with Jesus Christ; spread it, then, to 
others. This is true charity. You may not have the gift of wisdom or 
knowledge as some Corinthians had, but you may have a power of per- 
suading others to accept the truth by the way you say things and by the 
way you act. Everyone in this church has a gift which might be used 
to spread the kingdom of God. There are a thousand personalities in 
one parish, and each can do wonders by making use of the gifts God has 
given him. 

St. Paul ends this chapter with a thought that should bring the full 
truth home to us to-day. He says that we form one body in Christ, 
and that body consists of many parts. Each part has its place, and each 
part is concerned with the other parts. The ear does not say: “I am 
not a part of the body because I am not an eye.” If all the body were 
eye, how would we hear? And the eye cannot get along without the 
hand nor the head without the feet. There is the body of Christ; 
everyone has something to do in that body. But the main duty for all 
is the duty of love; that is what keeps the body together. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility—a Lesson from St. Paul’s Conversion 


SYNOPSIS: I. Main thought: St. Paul understood humility and taught us how 
to practise it. 
IT, Explanation of the passage. 

(1) St. Paul’s conversion is a proof of the resurrection of Our 
Lord, and therefore of the resurrection of our body. If God 
could do so much through St. Paul, we ought to believe the 
doctrine he preached. 

(2) Story of the conversion. Saul the proud changed to Paul the 
humble. 

III. Application of the passage. 

(1) St. Paul had the right notion of humility. 

(2) He wanted God’s glory. 

(3) God can manifest His power only in the humble man. 


Dear Brethren: St. Paul was only half done with his work after he 
had converted people; the other half of his work was to keep the new 
Christians free from error and heresy. Some of the Corinthians—he is 
writing to them in the lesson we read you this morning—some of them 
had begun to deny or to doubt that there would be a resurrection of our 
bodies on the last day. So the Apostle is reminding them of the doctrine 
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he had preached: “If Christ rose, you will rise.’”’ And he repeats the 
proofs he had given of Christ’s resurrection. 

One of the many proofs is that he himself had seen the Lord, but long 
after the other Apostles and in a vision. It was that vision which made 
him Saint Paul, and it is a thrilling story. It was his first acquaintance 
with Jesus Christ, and together with everything else that ought to be 
strong proof that Our Lord, though ascended into heaven, is alive and 
with us. We ought to give some thought to the story of St. Paul’s 
conversion; and I think we may take a valuable lesson from it to-day. 

Saul—that was his name in those days—was once a zealous, hot- 
blood Pharisee. He hated Christians with all his might. His ambition 
was to stamp out the very memory of Jesus. He got permission to go to 
Damascus and bring back in chains every Christian he could lay his 
hands on. He dreamed of leading a long line of guilty prisoners to their 
doom; he thought, I suppose, it would bring him great acclaim, high 
respect, further prominence and prestige among the Pharisees; perhaps 
he thought—and this would be characteristic—that he would be doing 
a favor to God by getting rid of this sect. 

And so his proud soul was blazing with a fire to get this mission done. 
A soul not on fire was not the soul of Saul or of the future Paul. And here 
is the story which comes to us from the Acts of the Apostles. 

He was on his way to Damascus when, all of a sudden, as he came near 
the city, there was a blinding flash from the heavens. It knocked Saul 
from his horse, and for an instant he lay stunned in the road; and then, 
straining to exert his crippled senses, he heard the sweetest, the strongest, 
the most persuasive voice that has ever spoken to men: “Saul, Saul, 
why do you persecute me!’’ His companions, who had rushed to help 
him, heard it too. Saul in the dust was searching the heavens. “‘Why 
do you persecute Me!”’ It was like the querulous complaint of a friend; 
no, it was like a reproof; or it was like the cry of somebody wounded 
and in agony: “Why, why do you hurt me!” 

Violent Saul, who had even now been breathing forth threats against 
Christ and Christendom, was heard to murmur: ‘‘Who art thou, 
Lord?”’ The answer was: “Jesus.” That was a climax, and it was 
ecstasy. No proud Saul was lying there in the dust; there was strength 
in his newly acquired humility, but his violence was gone. He arose in 
the simplest meekness. And poor Saul was blind, but he had seen all 
that human vision could stand: he had seen Jesus of Nazareth in His 
glory! A blind man has a good chance to be humble, for he has to be 
led; so his amazed friends brought him to Damascus. But blind of eye, 
he had never seen so clearly before. Our Lord told Saul to go to the city 
and await further orders; and there he waited for three days and neither 
ate nor drank. 
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Ananias 


Then a man named Ananias came to the house where Saul was staying, 
and said tohim: “Saul, I have been sent to you by the Lord Jesus who 
appeared to you on your journey, so that you might regain your sight 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” And then Ananias said that the 
Lord had appeared to him in a vision, and told him about Saul. It was 
hard for Ananias to believe. “Saul! Surely Saul was not converted to 
Christ! Why he was doing all sorts of harm to our people in Jerusalem, 
and he was beginning a campaign against the Christians of Damascus!’’ 
“Yes,” Our Lord told him, “Saul is Mine; he will carry My name to the 
gentiles, and I will show him how much he must suffer for Me.” 


Paul 


So Saul was baptized when his sight was restored, and this is the 
humble Paul who tells the Corinthians in the letter to-day: “I am not 
worthy to be called an Apostle, for I once persecuted God’s Church; 
but I have worked harder than any of the other Apostles, although it was 
really not I, but the grace of God working within me.”’ That is the Saint 
talking: full of strength and courage, clearly recognizing what he has 
done, but never for a minute forgetting how he did it. ‘‘God’s grace! 
By His grace Iam what Iam.” There is humility at work, and there is 
the lesson we are going to take from the Epistle. 


Genuine Humility 


Humility is a strange virtue, not very well understood, often feared, 
but ruggedly honest, simple, unstudied. It is a charming virtue when it 
is spontaneous and grows unhindered from a fertile abundance of God’s 
grace. Still, for some it may be necessary to acquire it by plan and 
practice; for without humility God cannot manifest His power within us 
and other virtues can hardly thrive. St. Paul had a practical notion of 
humility. That is clear from the remarks he makes in the Epistle this 
morning. 

What is true humility? It is a good habit which develops from a 
proper understanding of self. It makes us regulate our natural desire 
for esteem according to the laws of reason and of faith. And when faith 
regulates this desire, we have a virtue which is truly supernatural. 
Many people fear that humility means complete and unreasonable self- 
abasement: walking last in line with head down and hands meekly 
folded; telling everybody we meet that we are very unworthy; never 
having an opinion of our own; always being on the quiet edge of a 
conversation; ready at every moment to yield all rights and principles. 

St. Paul was truly humble, but he never had this idea of humility. 
You can see that from what he says this morning: “I labored more 
abundantly than any of the other Apostles.’’ Many a time in his letters 
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he tells of what he has done—marvellous things, noble things that should 
win him the praise of all; but the point is that he always insists he did it 
through God’s grace working in him, and he makes clear that he realizes 
how helpless and how blundering he would have been without God’s 
power supporting him. But even then, as St. Augustine comments, he 
can be joyful over this codperation with God. 


St. Paul Wanted God’s Glory 


St. Paul was truly humble because he was honest; he knew himself 
well, and he had to admit he had nothing to boast of; left to himself, 
he was a persecutor and a destroyer of the truth, but with God’s help 
he did more to spread the truth than anybody else. Granting that he 
did become the most zealous of Apostles, then all glory to God! And 
there is your motive of faith. 

If God could create the world from nothing, He has certainly no need 
of me; but if He deigns to use me, then I can do anything by His 
power; and if I, being nothing, can do things so great, then people can 
see the power of God and give glory to God through me. That is the 
spirit a humble man has; it is based on faith. Therefore, humility is a 
reasonable virtue too. 


Pride Is Stupid 


Humility is truth; pride is stupidity. But it is hard for us to realize 
that pride is stupid. A proud man is trying to make others believe what 
he cannot reasonably believe about himself; or worse, he is trying to 
make himself believe what he knows is not true. A proud man loves 
esteem, but he does the very thing which will bring him the contempt of 
all who can detect his spirit; he would hate to be called a hypocrite or a 
fool, and yet so few proud people deceive anyone but themselves! If St. 
Paul had said: ‘‘I am the greatest of all the Apostles; Christ is fortu- 
nate to have me as a teacher of His doctrine’’—if he had said this, he 
would have been considered a boasting fool, and no one would ever have 
heard of him. Of course, proud people do not talk that way, but you can 
tell what they are thinking from the way they act, and that is why the 
proud man is really a foolish man—not to mention a sinful man. 


Manifestation of God is Humility 


What could God have done with a proud Saul? Yet, look what He did 
through a humble Paul! A proud man can only make a fool of himself, 
but a humble man can show forth the omnipotence of God. Our Lord 
Himself was humble; yet, He alone could have been justifiably proud. 
But He wanted us to learn of Him. Our Lord had no need to boast of 
Himself; if men could not see who He was by what He did, then He 
would have wasted His breath to boast; but He attracted the humble 
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by His humility, and the humble saw in Him the power of God; the 
proud destroyed themselves by their own stupidity, for they were blind 
to perfect humility. Proud and blind! And the blind led the blind 
into the ditch, and none of them ever came to the Truth. 

Love humility, my brethren. Be grateful if you find it easy to be 
humble; but if you are not humble, beg God to strike you down vio- 
lently, as he did St. Paul, until you are fully convinced that your power 
for good is from God. Love goodness and truth and you will be humble, 
for the humble man is what the proud man can never be: just and 
honest and brave and strong. That is what St. Paul was; no, not St. 
Paul, but the grace of God that was in him! 


Feast of the Assumption 
The Glory of Mary in Heaven 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Two great feasts, the Immaculate Conception and 
the Assumption. 
II. Main thought: The glory of Mary in heaven is a triumph of the 
redemption. 

III. Division. 
(1) The doctrine. 
(2) The tradition. 
(3) A reasonable belief. 

IV. Conclusion: We shall triumph through Mary’s prayers. 


Beloved Brethren: There are two days in the year on which special 
glory is given to Mary by the Church. The first is the Feast of her 
Immaculate Conception on December 8, and the second is the Feast of 
her Assumption into heaven on August 15. On these two days the 
Church gathers us all around her altar, insists that we hear Mass and 
celebrate these glories with all possible solemnity. O there are many 
other feasts of Our Lady during the year, but these mark the beginning 
and the end of her magnificent career. To-day if you look into heaven, 
you will see her Queen of the everlasting kingdom of her Son, the triumph 
of the Redemption, clothed in light, with the moon beneath her feet and 
crowned with the stars. This is the thrilling vision the beloved John had, 
as he gazed heavenward from his exile on the island of Patmos. 


The Doctrine 


It has been the belief of Catholics since the days of the Apostles that, 
when Our Lady died, not only her soul went to heaven but her body 
too was taken up to reign gloriously with her Divine Lord and Son. 
The Church has never said that we must believe this doctrine or be lost 
for ever, but she has insisted in her teaching that anyone who would 
not believe it would be very close to heresy. And the proofs for the fact 
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of the Assumption are sufficiently strong to frighten anyone who would 
be so rash as to refuse belief. 

All of us believe—must believe—that some day our souls will be 
united again with our bodies. What we believe about Our Lady is that 
this glory was anticipated for her, and that even now she is body and 
soul in heaven. We do not say that she did not die. We do not say 
that she rose from the dead. We do not say that she ascended into 
heaven as her Divine Son did. What we do say is this: after Our 
Blessed Mother’s death, her body was not left to mould in the earth or 
to suffer decay, but was borne into heaven and there united with her 
pure soul. There the Mother of Christ, body and soul together, gives 
glory to her Risen Son for ever. This doctrine is based on many facts. 


The Tradition 


As far back as the year 200, some who interpreted the vision of St. 
John in the Apocalypse taught that it referred to the Blessed Mother of 
Our Lord. This is what St. John said he saw: ‘‘And a great sign ap- 
peared in heaven: a Woman clothed with the sun, and the moon was 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars’ (Apoc., 
xii.l). A few writers thought the vision referred to the Church, but even 
in those early days painters and sculptors represented Our Lady with 
the moon beneath her feet and the crown of stars above her. You have 
often seen a picture or a statue like that. And the preachers often 
spoke of her as glorified with Christ in heaven, clothed in garments of 
the richest splendor, and crowned as Queen of Paradise. 

They say that after the burial of the Blessed Virgin one of the Apostles 
came to Jerusalem and was terribly grieved that he had not seen her 
remains. The other Apostles were so moved by his piety and earnest 
pleading that they decided to open the tomb for him. But when it was 
opened, the fairest and the brightest Flower that ever sprang from 
earth had left only its fragrance in the tomb! Though the Apostles 
had been there constantly, the body of Our Lady was gone! Joy and 
exultation carried the news everywhere. 

How completely sure this tradition is, we cannot say; but we know 
that the Feast of the Assumption was celebrated back in the days of the 
Emperor Constantine, and he died in the year 337. And there is no 
doubt that this doctrine was believed in Jerusalem all along. 

By the fifth century no one in high authority in the Church doubted it. 
St. Augustine, who died in 430, reflects the belief of his people when he 
says: “I would shudder to say that the sacred body from which Christ 
took His Flesh was given over to worms. I am unable to think of such a 
thing!” 

The bodies of martyrs were most carefully preserved. All Christians 
venerated them with love and admiration. Where was the body of the 
most glorious creature that ever lived? Where was the body they all 
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loved most? Where was the body of the Mother of God? You may 
be sure that, if Mary’s body were on earth, it would have been venerated 
more than any relic that was ever put into Christian altars! And you 
may be sure that, if Christians did not believe Our Lady’s body was in 
heaven, many a writer would have bewailed the loss of so holy a relic 
and the search for those precious remains would have gone on frantically 
up until this very morning! 

The Popes as far back as 494 have not only approved the belief in the 
Assumption, but they have prescribed special celebrations in connection 
with this feast. And through all this time the belief of Catholics, the 
world over, has been so firm and constant on this point that Pope Bene- 
dict XIV declared it godless, unintelligible, absurd, and foolish to doubt 
this consoling, well-grounded doctrine. 


Reasonable Doctrine 


To-day, my beloved brethren, our Mother is enthroned! Our glorious 
Lord and Saviour has given her the place that alone was fit for the most 
perfect Fruit of creation and redemption. O, it was an honor to our race 
that this blessed Woman should be exempt from the curse of Adam’s 
sin. How reasonable it is then that, incorrupt of soul, her body should 
never suffer corruption! 

The Son of God came from that body; could it go down to the earth 
and rot? Would He not rather have it brought to heaven where His 
blessed Angels might hover round it, where He might look at it with His 
glorified eyes, and see it shine in glory too? Mary shared with Him the 
greatest grief that was ever heard of; let her share now in the greatest 
glory—the victory over death and corruption! 

Let that precious head be crowned by the radiantly wounded hands of 
Jesus Christ, and restrain them not until the day appointed for the rising 
of all other men. Let Him contemplate the symbol of His redeeming 
grace; let Him rejoice in her whom His Blood had preserved from the 
decay of sin. Let Him cry to the Angels: “Bow down, pute spirits! 
This is My Mother! Body and soul, this is My Mother! Is she not a 
masterpiece! There is no stain in her nor breath of sin, and she will be 
your Queen.’”’ And let Him say to His Saints: ‘This is the fairest of 
the children of men, just come up from the earth. Through her, salva- 
tion came to you, and she is the greatest glory of redemption; she will 
be your Queen.” 

And then He leads her to the highest place while all heaven looks up 
enraptured! She lifts those queenly eyes; her lips open with a blessed 
smile; she looks straight at her Son, and then He hears that magic 
voice repeat the song of long ago: ‘“‘My soul doth magnify the Lord; 
for He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid. Henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.”’ 
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Our Queen Too 


She is your Queen too, my brethren. In that wondrous glory you 
too must have a share. Think of it! She was human, just as we are; 
she lived on earth, just as we do; she tasted the bitterest waters of 
human sorrow, and they sickened her as sorrow sickens us. But she 
waited sweetly for this day of triumph, because she knew it would be the 
climax of her Saviour’s triumph too. 

In all her glory, she has not forgotten the lowliest of us for a minute. 
She wants us to take courage from the sight we see this day; she knows 
that, if we are faithful, we too shall come to the victory of her Son’s re- 
demption. 

There will come a time—not far off for many—when the great door of 
a new life shall be opened and the shout of joy will be heard, and the 
just who have come before her throne will hear her say to Jesus: “Here 
is part of Thy glory; these are the children Thou hast given me. They 
have loved me and looked up to me and cried to me while they were 
yet on earth, and they have believed that I would plead for them and 
beg them grace. Receive them now, my Son, and let them rejoice with 
us for ever in the glory of Thy victory.” 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Salvation through Christ 


SYNOPSIS: I. Main thought: A great change has taken place through Christ. 
II. Explanation of the passage. 

(1) The situation indicated by the whole Epistle to the Galatians. 
(2) The Old Law. 
(3) The promise through Abraham. 

III. Application of the passage. 
(1) Christians with Old Law spirit. 
(2) Freedom in Christ. 


Dear Brethren: Throughout all the long years before the coming of 
Christ men were being prepared for the great change which was to 
come through Him. When He appeared, a higher, a wider, a holier 
and a freer way of living would begin for those who were reacy. He 
came, He preached the great change; the Apostles carried the Gospel 
as far as they could, and many men were converted. St. Paul preached 
the wonderful tidings to the people of Galatia, but in his letter he shows 
this morning that he is terribly worried. 


The Situation 


Here is what happened. About twenty years after Our Lord’s 
Ascension some Jewish converts began to go around saying that, unless 
Christians lived by the old Jewish Law, they could not be saved. No 
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doubt, a good number of the Galatians began to believe it, and that is 
what St. Paul is worrying about. Where does Christ fit in, where is 
the fulfillment, the great change, if the Old Law is still in force? And 
what was the sense of preaching the Gospel of Christ, if His Gospel is 
no different from the Law of Moses? 

We read you only a few sentences from chapter three of this letter 
to the Galatians; but St. Paul begins the letter by giving the Galatians 
a sharp reproof. He says something like this to them: “I am shocked 
that you people have so quickly turned away from Christ’s doctrine 
to another doctrine; there is no other doctrine! And if anybody comes 
preaching another doctrine—I don’t care if it is an Angel from heaven— 
a curse on him! The Gospel I preached to you came straight from 
Jesus Christ, and by that Gospel you will be saved, not by the practices 
of the Old Law. Even we, who are Jews by birth, know that. And 
yet, you senseless Galatians, how can you turn down Jesus Christ 
when I showed Him to you, crucified for your salvation!” 

So, the main idea in the Letter to the Galatians is this: ‘“You will be 
saved, not by the Law of Moses, but by faith in Jesus Christ. Only by 
faith in Him will you be made just, pleasing to God, heirs of heaven, 
sons of God! And this faith is not mere belief, but conversion to God, 
repentance for sin, generosity of love.”’ 


The Old Law 


Let me give you some idea of what was meant by the ‘‘Old Law,” 
and you will see why salvation is through Christ. 

About 1500 years before Christ, Moses was the supreme law-giver of 
the Jews. His Law is contained in the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The first book gives the history of Adam and the patriarchs; 
the next three books contain the main part of the Law; and the fifth 
book, called sometimes the ‘‘Second Law,” adds some prescriptions and 
repeats much of the legislation in the previous books. There was the 
Law, good enough in itself; but after Christ’s coming it was inadequate 
to save men, because it was intended only to prepare them for salvation 
through Christ. 

Now, there would have been little difficulty had men kept to the spirit 
of the Law of Moses; it would have got them ready for Christ’s message. 
Moses gave out prescriptions covering the worship of God, moral con- 
duct and, in general, the regulation of daily life. But as time went on, 
men began to “‘set a hedge about the Law”’ with hundreds and hundreds 
of additional prescriptions which the Scribes and Pharisees used to call 
the ‘‘tradition’”’ and the “‘oral law.” And the worst part of it was that 
these Scribes and Pharisees, who were looked upon as the guardians 
of the Law of Moses, insisted that the oral law was just as important, 
and that anyone who violated these prescriptions was guilty of grave sin. 
Some of these “traditions” were absurd. In Our Lord’s time the 
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rabbis used to debate whether one might eat an egg that was laid on 
the Sabbath; all sorts of washings were required, and they used to 
argue just how much of the fingers should be washed and what kind of 
water should be used! That is why Our Lord told the Pharisees that 
they had forgotten the law of God and had substituted the law of men. 
But the difficulty was that both the Law of Moses and all these addi- 
tional prescriptions came to be considered simply as ‘‘the Law’’! 


What Hope of Salvation? 


And you can see how hopeless salvation would be under such a law. 
The very name of Pharisee meant ‘‘one separated’’; and the Pharisees 
used to pride themselves on being different from the common peaple. 
They boasted of their own knowledge of the Law, and they used to say: 
“This crowd which does not know the Law is accursed.’’ Well, in fact, 
the ordinary Jew couldn’t possibly know all the prescriptions, and the 
people were always incurring legal defilements which they could not 
help. The result was they were supposed to be cut off from God and 
always living in sin. They were lost! Do you begin to understand 
now why salvation was to come through Christ? That is one meaning 
of the phrase that Christ has saved us from the bondage of sin; the 
New Law releases us; faith in Christ gives us a new life, new union 
with God. 


The Promise 


In the passage we read from the Letter to the Galatians, St. Paul is 
pointing out that, four hundred and fifty years before the Law of Moses, 
God had promised Abraham that he and his descendants would be 
saved by faith: “In thee shall all the kindred of the earth be blessed.” 
How is that to come about? By Abraham's chief descendant who is 
Christ. And the promise which God gave to Abraham was a free 
promise which God fulfilled in spite of the evil doings of men; that is, 
Christ saved men by dying for their sins, and faith in Him will make 
men pleasing toGod. The New Law of faith and love is the fulfillment 
of a promise; the Old Law of prescriptions was a contract: God said 
to the Jews: ‘Do these things, and I will give you certain rewards.”’ 
That was a temporary arrangement; Christ, who was God among 
men, brought with Him the permanent dispensation. 

You can imagine, then, how indignant St. Paul was when he got word 
that recent Jewish converts were telling the Galatians that Christ’s 
coming had made little difference. If we could be saved simply by 
following the Old Law, then Christ’s death was in vain and His revela- 
tions were not true. In fact, Christ would not have been a saviour at 
all; He would have been a destroyer; His Gospel would not have been 
good news; it would have been the worst news that men had ever heard. 
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Christians with Old Law Spirit 


What have we to learn from these few sentences of St. Paul’s Epistle? 
None of us is practising the Old Law; we all believe in Jesus Christ 
and the redemption of men and salvation through faith and charity; 
we are always conscious of the difference between the Old Covenant 
and the New. Is there any lesson for us to learn, then? 

Yes, an important lesson, a vital lesson. If we have the mentality 
of the Jews of old, then we have not accepted Christ, and we cannot 
say we have true faith in Christ or that we expect salvation through 
Christ. The general mentality of the Old Law was this, and particu- 
larly in the time of Our Lord: ‘What external practices are required 
of me to keep me from destruction?’ In Catholic language it would 
be: ‘‘What is the minimum effort I must make to keep out of hell? 
I am interested in that and nothing more.’’ Or, in more practical 
language: ‘“‘How late can I come to Mass and still not commit a mortal 
sin? Isn’t it sufficient to go to Holy Communion once a year? And 
how often must I go to confession? And how much can a person drink 
before he commits a grave sin of drunkenness? And how much can I 
say against my neighbor without committing a grievous sin of detrac- 
tion or calumny? And when must 1 admit that I am a Catholic?” 
Thank God, a great many of our Catholics have no such spirit. Many 
of them live beautiful lives, inspiring lives, generous lives. But these 
are thinking of Our Lord’s command: ‘Love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole mind, thy whole soul, thy whole strength.” The others 
are thinking of the frequent threatening in the Law of Moses: ‘‘Do this, 
or you will die the death.’’ The good Catholic is free from the Old Law; 
the stingy Catholic is still a slave. And the strange thing is, that the 
Catholic with Old Law spirit is always complaining that there is too 
much fear preached in the Catholic religion! The generous Catholic 
never thinks of threats as motives for doing good; he thinks only of 
faith in Christ which begets love and action. 


Freedom 


There is the contrast. Our salvation is from Christ, and the only 
easy way to salvation is the development of a generous spirit, the spirit 
of love. That gives freedom from the fear of sin and hell, and that is 
what Our Lord wanted to redeem us from. The hard way to salvation 
is to give as little as we can, to live on as low a level as possible, to keep 
looking for ways of displeasing God without being in danger of hell. 

Take the generous way, dearly beloved; we will never reform our 
lives until we first reform our minds. And Christ came to give us a new 
outlook. That outlook is this: “How much can I do to please God? 
How can I prove that I love God with all my heart?” This is the 
characteristic spirit of the New Law, and it is a state of mind for which 
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God gives us abundant help and grace. This is the kind of salvation 
that comes from the Cross; this is the way men will become blessed 
through the promise given to Abraham and fulfilled in the new revelation 
of God through His Son, Jesus Christ. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Our Warfare 


SYNOPSIS: I. Main thought: The battle between the spirit and the flesh must go 
on under Christ. 
II. Explanation of the passage. 
(1) Christian freedom is not license. 
(2) A battle rages between the spirit and the flesh. 
(A) Names of the opponents. 
(B) Reason for the battle. 
(a) Evil, a relative term. 
(b) What the flesh wants. 
(c) Why we cannot always give it what it wants. 
(3) Reason and faith must win. 
III. Application of the passage. 
(1) The war is worth fighting. 
(2) Discouragement unthinkable. 
(3) Day by day combat. 
(4) Christ leads to victory. 


Dearly beloved Brethren: All through the Letter to the Galatians, 
St. Paul is trying to make clear to them that salvation does not come 
through the Old Law, but by faith in Christ which works through love. 
In the passage we have just read, he is trying to balance what he had 
said before; we must not go to the other extreme and think that we 
are free to do what we please. That is not the freedom which Christ 
brought us. St. Paul brings home forcibly that the interior war is 
still on; we have a new way of fighting, but we are not excused from 
the fight just because we have faith in Christ. In fact, we would have 
no true faith in Christ unless we have kept up the war between the 
flesh and the spirit; it is an old, old war which must be fought through 
until the day of victory. But Christ has shown us how to be victors. 
The Old Law could not do that. 


Names of the Opponents 


There are many ways of speaking about the two sides fighting this 
war. To-day St. Paul calls them the flesh and the spirit, the physical 
and the spiritual; at other times he speaks of the interior man and the 
exterior man, the inner man and the outer man. We often speak of 
the fight between nature and grace, between passion and reason, between 
the senses and the soul, even between the natural and the supernatural. 
But however we speak of it, it is still the same fight, the war within 
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ourselves, the struggle between our lower and our higher nature, the 
unending fight between good and evil. 

The Apostle lines up the battle forces: the physical cravings are 
fighting the spiritual; the armies of the flesh are charging down upon 
the armies of the spirit. Immorality, lieense, impurity are trying to 
prevail over self-control; irreligion is fighting faith; quarrelling and 
jealousy and anger are trying to overcome peace and patience and 
gentleness. The war must go on, he says, on and on until the enemy 
is crucified; those who are Christ’s have crucified their flesh with its 
cravings. One time he said: “I chastize my body and I bring it under 
subjection.”’ The Greek language says it more graphically: “I grind 
my body under foot.’”’ The spirit will never win until the flesh is ener- 
getically trodden down. 


Reason for the Battle 


Why is there a war like this? God made us as we are; He is all-good; 
He can do nothing evil; He can make nothing evil. Why must there 
be a fight between the elements God has made? Here is one reason. 
Evil is simply the absence of good; evil is good turned sour. What 
appears to be evil is in reality a good which is out of place and un- 
balanced; it is a present and a passing good which will bring about a 
destruction of what is a future but a permanent good. When you are 
hungry, there is nothing so good as a meal; but if you were in such 
condition that eating a meal would kill you, you can see why we would 
call the meal an evil. Also, what is unbalanced and out of time is evil. 
Imagine the agony of being forced to eat a second meal right after the 
first. That would certainly be an evil! The surgeon may cut off your 
finger to keep you from death; that would be good. But if your finger 
were cut off by accident, you would consider it a very great evil. Some 
things are good, but the situation in which they take place makes them 
ill-timed or unbalanced, and so they become evil. Other things, which 
might be ordinarily considered evil, can at times be good; though there 
are a few things in the moral order which are always bad. 


How the Battle Comes About 


Now, what the flesh seeks in this war is good for itself, but it is bad for 
the spirit. If the flesh always obtains what it wants, the spirit will die. 
The flesh wants a present good; the spirit wants an eternal good. Often 
these two goods are directly opposed; in that case one of them is evil. 
Pardon me for using the uncouth expression: ‘You cannot have your 
cake and eat it.” If having the cake is a more important good, then 
eating itis evil. If eating it is a permanent good—in the sense that eat- 
ing it will have permanent good effects—then keeping it is anevil. But 
you cannot do both; you have to take a choice. The war between the 
flesh and the spirit is something like that. 
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What the Flesh Is Seeking 


St. Augustine says there are three basic desires in man: the first is 
the desire for life; the second is the desire for knowledge; the third is 
the desire for love. First we want life; secondly, truth; thirdly, good. 
But the flesh and the spirit both seek these three things in a certain 
sense. The outer man seeks the life of the senses; but that is a transi- 
tory life. The inner man seeks the life of the spirit, and that is unending 
life. The outer man is drawn by curiosity; the inner man looks for 
permanent knowledge and wisdom. The outer man wants carnal love 
and goes after it as the great good of the moment; the inner man looks 
for the unending love which comes from union with all good, which is 
God. 

There are times when the flesh must have what it wants. But that 
will be according to God’s law. We must eat and sleep and take our 
recreation, and many pleasures are allowed in their proper place. Pain, 
for example, is horrid to the senses; but once in a while the spirit must 
give the senses pain in order to achieve what is really good. Then the 
battle begins. Sometimes the spirit must curb the curiosity of the 
flesh, and then there is another battle. Sometimes the love of God puts 
a check on sensual love. Another battle and a fiercer one. What the 
flesh wants would be all good enough, were there not a more important 
good. And when the spirit checks the flesh, the flesh cries out in re- 
bellion and fights hard. That is war. 


Reason and Faith Must Win 


To give the senses whatever they want will starve out the spirit. If 
the spirit loses, we shall never see God, and that is hell. If we forget 
about God, we shall never have Him, and it is by the spirit that we re- 
member God. The possession of God is—in its fullest sense—in the 
future. The flesh cannot see the future, and therefore it will lose us an 
important future good. So, the flesh must be beaten when it keeps us 
from a permanent good. 

There are times, however, when the senses can help us to God; there 
are times when they can show us the joy of possessing all good. Vibrant 
health—the life of the senses—can, if well used, make us realize the joy of 
eternal life; human love can, if rightly used, make us realize the exquisite 
bliss of divine love. But there are other times when only suffering can 
bring us to God; there are other times when we must give up a human 
love to attain divine love. Of course, the flesh will fight against that. 

Hence, St. Paul makes clear this morning that we cannot have the 
kingdom of God if we live by the flesh; that is, if we give the flesh what- 
ever it wants at all times. The flesh will be impure, and will look for 
excessive enjoyment; it will fight and be jealous and get angry and be 
selfish; and it will battle the spirit when the spirit seeks to love God and 
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neighbor, to preserve peace, to put up with affliction, to be gentle, and to 
control wild passions. The spirit in seeking these things is opposing the 
flesh; and when the spirit fights for these things, the flesh screams out in 
agony, for it is being crucified. 


The War Is Worth Fighting 


Now, beloved brethren, this interior war is worth fighting. The 
flesh is very unruly at times, and reason and faith must battle for their 
rights. Ever since the first rebellion in the Garden of Eden the senses 
have been impetuous and violent and hard to manage; we cannot hope to 
beat them entirely in this life. But the battle is worth while, and the 
war-aim of the spirit is to keep from yielding to the senses when they 
want something that is out of order; when the flesh wants something at 
the wrong time, or too much of it at the right time, it is leading us to sin. 
Then it is a glorious thing for the spirit to refuse, no matter how painful 
the cost may be. 

There are times when the battle wears on us; we would as soon give 
up. The violence of anger, the gnawing of jealousy, the greediness of 
lust, the luxury of laziness—all of these seem to be in possession of the 
field. ‘‘What is the use of fighting?’’ we say. ‘‘What is the use of 
trying to conquer; what is the good of being religious or kind or patient 
or gentle or continent?’ No wonder Our Lord said in pity to His 
Apostles: ‘‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” The weakness 
of the flesh does violence to the spirit. Sometimes the only hope is for 
the spirit to become violent. 

Now, we have no right to become downhearted or depressed. The 
triumph of Christ over death and sin has brought us all abundant grace. 
But we must live by the day; our grace is for only a day at a time, and 
that is enough to assure us of a day’s victory. We will fight to-morrow’s 
battle when it comes. Discouragement is brought on by trying to 
fight a whole lifetime in one moment. 

But in the struggle of to-day we must act quickly and without regrets. 
Sometimes the spirit does not strike hard enough, and the flesh returns 
for a more violent encounter. When the wrong kind of anger arises, kill 
it quickly and completely; when sensuality tempts us, we should be 
quick and resolute. No turning back to see what we have missed! 
That will bring on another temptation. That is indecision, and the 
battle must be fought over again. Strike down instantly—violently, if 
you want—and turn your mind to something else. It is remarkable 
how tame our senses become under treatment like this. 


Christ Leads to Victory 


The redemption of Christ has brought us the means of winning the 
war against the flesh. No one can have faith in Him and become 
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irreligious; no one can truly love Him, and love what will separate from 
Him. No one can be sincere in Confession and not have plenty of grace 
to battle the flesh to a daily victory; no one can come to Holy Com- 
munion, the feast of love, and not have the means of overcoming hate 
and anger. No one can have St. Paul’s idea of Christian freedom and 
still be a slave to sin. No, beloved brethren, our Conqueror marches on 
ahead of us; His Cross is high on His shoulder, and He beckons to us to 
come along bravely and keep our eyes upon it; upon that Cross we can 
nail our flesh, and when it is crucified, the victory will be ours. 











The Liturgical Movement.—The re- 
action to the Liturgical Movement in the 
United States has been various. Some 
have been repelled by its tendency to 
denounce all forms of popular devotion. 
Others have held aloof because the ex- 
ponents of the movement have repre- 
sented the official worship of the Church 
as fixed and static. Not a few have dis- 
trusted its backward-looking tendency 
and the individualism of its self-styled 
exponents. To all such Father Joseph 
A. Jungmann, S.J., has given a judicious 
and scholarly answer in “Liturgical 
Worship, a Historical Inquiry into Its 
Fundamental Principles.’’! The lectures 
constituting this treatise were originally 
delivered in German at the Institute of 
Priests conducted under the auspices of 
the University of Innsbruck during the 
summer of 1938. A Monk of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, has 
translated them, and Right Rev. Abbot 
Aicuin Deutsch has written a Foreword 
introducing them to English readers. 
Father Jungmann’s approach in 
“Liturgical Worship” is historical. His 
lectures have a twofold purpose. He 
first ascertains the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing the liturgical prayers 
and services of the Church. This done, 
he shows convincingly that these same 
principles must guide those who are 
laboring to bring the Liturgy and its 
spirit closer to the faithful, whether by 
reviving the liturgical practice of an 
earlier age or by means of modern devo- 
tional practices modelled on the prin- 
ciples underlying the Liturgy itself. 
Chapter Three, which treats of ‘““Two 
Tendencies, The Liturgy and the Beauti- 
ful and The Liturgy and Popular Ap- 
peal,’’ is especially important and timely. 
If the author’s researches are reducible 
to a single principle, it is that the 


1 Frederick Pustet, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Catholic liturgy is opposed to every 
form of individualism, inasmuch as in- 
dividualism is Protestant. Humility 
and a desire to be absorbed in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, Father Jungmann 
points out, are the essence of true 
Catholic official worship. 

Though no revival in the Church dur- 
ing the last three decades has attracted 
so much persistent attention and effected 
so much wholesome and intelligent devo- 
tion as the Liturgical Movement, the 
trend as a whole has not been altogether 
edifying. It has hatched too many 
charlatans—too many who have used 
the movement as a spring-board to 
publicity. We meet such self-styled 
liturgists on all sides. Equipped with a 
shallow smattering of things liturgical 
(resulting perhaps from having exposed 
themselves to a six-week course in chant, 
or from reading a few second-rate books 
on the subject), they set themselves up 
as authorities and arbiters on the official 
worship of the Church—a study as pro- 
found almost as that of the Church itself. 
Instead of taking the harmony of the 
heavenly choir as their pattern, they go 
about sowing discord and troubling, in- 
stead of strengthening, the faith of the 
laity. Ignorant as these charlatan litur- 
gists are, they do not realize that every 
thought of self-praise and self-exaltation 
is as removed as hell itself from the spirit 
of striving to emulate the harmony of the 
choir of angels bent in awe before the 
Majesty of God. 

If studied thoroughly and humbly, 
“The Chants of the Vatican Gradual’? 
by Dom Dominic Johner and translated 
from the German by the Monks of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., should 
do something towards routing the herd 
of quacks and self-seekers that have 
sprung up as so much cockle in the wake 


2 The Bookstore, St. John’s College, 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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of the Liturgical Movement. ‘The 
Chants of the Vatican Gradual’’ contains 
not only the aids necessary for the artistic 
presentation of the variable chanted 
parts of the Mass as celebrated on Sun- 
days and the principal feasts, but also 
brief masterly interpretations of the 
melodies accompanying the words of the 
Introit, Gradual, Alleluia-verse, Tract, 
Sequence, Offertory, and Communion. 
In his Foreword, Dom Johner argues 
very plausibly that of all the varieties 
of church music Gregorian chant is the 
most appropriate medium the human 
genius has yet devised for its official, 
liturgical worship; for it approaches 
nearest to the ideal of the angelic choir, 
while at the same time expressing su- 
perbly man’s religious sentiments—his 
joys and sorrows, his hopes and fears, his 
gratitude and penance. The author’s 
analysis and interpretation, therefore, 
afford an intelligent approach to the 
singing and appreciation of the melodies 
to which the variable parts of the Mass 
are sung. 

In short, ““The Chants of the Vatican 
Gradual”’ is all that a handbook should 
be. Besides containing a brief but ade- 
quate explanation of the fundamental 
theory of chant and the Liturgy itself, 
the book is indexed and includes a bib- 
liography. Not only the choir-master 
and the professor of chant and liturgy, 
but the preacher and all who participate 
in the official worship of the Church will 
find this work invaluable. The small- 
ness of its print may cause eye-strain, 
but the effort entailed will be amply 
rewarding. 

Virciz R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


The Pattern of the Future.—It is ac- 
cepted as a truism that as a result of the 
present war marked changes will be 
wrought in the economic order. Many 
measures that have been introduced in 
the interests of more efficient war pro- 
duction will remain even after the im- 
mediate need for them shall have dis- 
appeared; the contact with Communism 
will leave its imprint on our social sys- 
tem, and even fascistic infiltrations will 
find their way into our intellectual 











atmosphere. This need not be regarded 
as a calamity, for it may mean nothing 
more than that economic liberalism will 
be effectually buried, that the common 
good will be duly stressed, and that the 
Government will assume such control of 
industry as a sound social philosophy 
demands. Lines of development will not 
be broken, but will, though somewhat 
bent, stretch into the future. That in 
its turn implies that present-day specu- 
lations on the future shape of things are 
not useless but, on the contrary, are 
necessary in order to make sure that 
basic values are preserved and extremes 
avoided. 


We have before us three publications 
dealing with economic problems in the 
spirit of the Papal Encyclicals. The 
first represents a symposium of papers 
and attendant discussions which fea- 
tured the Annual Convention of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference.! 
The meeting went into the matter very 
thoroughly, and touched on practically 
all the aspects of the subject. For gen- 
eral information nothing more service- 
able could be found. It will be helpful 
to teacher and student, and not less to 
the casual reader. As we would natu- 
rally expect from a Franciscan gathering, 
the ethical issues are set into proper re- 
lief and the religious phase is given the 
emphasis which it deserves. Franciscans 
have a very special contribution to make 
to the solution of the social question, 
namely, the Third Order, which the 
Popes have repeatedly called a mighty 
agency of social reformation. This Order 
is particularly important in preparing 
the spiritual and religious renewal with- 
out which no permanent human better- 
ment can be brought about. Accord- 
ingly, the paper on the Third Order by 
Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.F.M. Conv., 
strikes both a practical and timely note. 


The theme indicated in the paper re- 
ferred to is elaborated in a separate 


1 Economics. Report of the Twenty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference (Franciscan 
Studies, December, 1941, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y.). 
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volume by Fr. Meyer.2 The meaty 
volume sets forth the social ideals of the 
Seraphic Saint in an attractive manner, 
and shows how they can be made fruit- 
ful in our days. To many the table of 
contents will prove a real eye-opener, 
since they never suspected that so much 
practical wisdom could be gleaned from 
the ideas of one whom they were wont 
to look upon as a visionary and dreamer. 
They will be surprised when they read 
chapters like Voluntarism vs. Compul- 
sion, The Dignity of Man, Money and 
Wealth, God and Property Rights. Let 
it be remembered that we are in the 
presence here, not of arbitrary construc- 
tions and fanciful interpretations read 
into the mind of St. Francis, but of con- 
clusions logically deduced from his words 
and his attitudes towards life. 

The conventions of the Central Verein 
are not noisy demonstrations catching 
the eye, but days of thoughtful delibera- 
tion, earnest discussion, and sustained 
study. Of this the Official Report 
affords convincing evidence.? The Re- 
port contains the lectures, which bear on 
the problems of the times reviewed in 
the light of Catholic philosophy and in a 
constructive spirit, and the resolutions 
which crystallize the work of many 
hours of reflection on the ways and means 
to make a better world. Both the lec- 
tures and resolutions are worth reading 
and pondering; they offer the best 
economic thought of our times in straight- 
forward language and in concentrated 
form, but by no means sugar-coated. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


2 Social Ideals of St. Francis. Eight 
Lessons in Applied Christianity. By Fr. 
James Meyer, O.F.M. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

3 Catholic Central Verein of America. 
Official Report of the 86th General Conven- 
tion Held at New York, N. Y., August, 
1941 (Wanderer Printing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.). 


Lay Vocations.—In ‘‘The Layman’s 
Call,”! Fr. William R. O’Connor of 
Dunwoodie Seminary points out that 

1 The Layman’s Call. By William R. 
O’Connor. With a Preface by Jacques 
Maritain (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York City). 


the ecclesiastical vocations are not the 
only vocations, and that laymen are also 
called to glorify God. Without estab- 
lishing the exact meaning of the term 
‘“‘yocation,” Father O’Connor devotes 
the first half of the book to explaining 
who are called; what Holy Scripture 
says about vocations; the analogy be- 
tween vocation and sanctity; Providence 
and vocation; and the signs of vocation. 
In the rest of the 260 pages, the author 
discusses particular vocations of the 
laity and their relation to the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The last chapter 
stresses the importance of the rdle 
played by nature. There is much good 
material in the book, which will prove 
very useful in promoting the lay apos- 
tolate in any occupation in which indi- 
viduals are or may become engaged. 
Its orthodoxy is vouched for by the 
Imprimatur. 

However, the method employed in pre- 
senting truths and emphasizing their 
applications does not appeal to this re- 
viewer. He begs to disagree with the 
learned author, inasmuch as the present 
traditional concept of Christian voca- 
tions is specific. To give the term 
“‘yocation”’ a new and unfounded inter- 
pretation is rather confusing than clari- 
fying. As the author states expressly 
and correctly, the call to perfection is 
the general vocation of all without ex- 
ception. In this general vocation all 
without distinction have the same obliga- 
tions. In addition to this spiritual voca- 
tion there is the temporal but general 
vocation to increase and multiply. This 
old vocation was not eliminated or re- 
stricted by the New Dispensation. 
This vocation admits indeed of excep- 
tions; inasmuch as it is not obligatory 
for all, its fulfillment may become im- 
possible through circumstances, or may 
be relinquished for higher aspirations. 
The single state in the world without 
any higher motives is merely accidental. 
The case is different with the ecclesias- 
tical or higher vocations, such as the 
priesthood, religious life in communities 
or as members of a Secular Third Order, 
and living under the vow of celibacy in 
the world. These vocations add some- 
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thing substantial to the general rule of 
being perfect, at least by their adopting 
of some extraordinary means. These 
vocations, like the vocation to married 
life, create a state of life of a permanent 
nature. Moreover, these states are 
inaugurated by a Sacrament, or by vows, 
or at least by solemn promises. The 
candidates for all these vocations need 
the acceptation of the Church, without 
which there is no vocation to any of 
these states. This important fact must 
not be overlooked, since the graces to 
carry out the increased duties imposed by 
the vocations follow this acceptation. 
Tothese vocations some add special or per- 
sonal calls issued by God to individuals 
for determined works or acts within the 
frame of Christian living; but these 
concern no other persons, and cannot be 
generalized. Moreover, none of them 
establishes a state of life. 

Keeping this in mind, there seems to 
be no room for particular vocations for 
the laity, because none of them adds to 
the generai Christian mode of life any- 
thing that is accepted by the Church; 
and as far as salvation is concerned, one 
may be as good as the other. This is 
really what the author wants to say, 
namely, that in whatever situation, con- 
dition, occupation, profession, and form 
of secular life the Christian layman may 
find himself, Divine Providence supplies 
the grace for saving one’s soul and to 
exercise the apostolate inherent in Chris- 
tianity. For all this the general voca- 
tion to follow Christ and become perfect 
is sufficient. From this viewpoint, par- 
ticular vocations would be superfluous 
and therefore non-existent. It is, of 
course, true that in secular life the term 
“‘yocation” is used in combinations like 
vocational guidance schools, etc., but the 
meaning here is rather avocational train- 
ing for special professions, etc. These 
meanings should not be transferred from 
the secular to the spiritual life without 
qualifications, since they differ entirely 
in their objectives; in the one case the 
objectives are temporal, and in the other 
eternal objectives are visualized. The 
author quotes Holy Scripture freely, but 
many of these texts apply to circum- 


stances rather than to vocations of the 
laity. They also apply if, according to 
the author’s conception, a layman has 
several or many vocations. Naturally, 
the exception taken by this reviewer to 
the author’s method of presentation 
arises from a personal opinion, with 
which others may differ. The best 
thing to do is to get the book, read it, 
and form one’s own judgment about it. 

KILian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Homiletica.—The Right Rev. Msgr. 
O’Connor has gathered together into a 
stately volume! a notable series of: 
(1) Catholic Hour Addresses, ‘‘delivered 
in the nationwide Catholic Hour Broad- 
cast produced by the National Council 
of Catholic Men . . . on Sundays from 
September 7th to 28th, 1941” (the four 
Addresses were on: “Life: With Satan 
or With God”; “Liberty: Earthly 
Choices of the Soul”; ‘‘Pursuit of Happi- 
ness: Here or Hereafter”; ‘‘Independ- 
ence: Declarations for Eternity’); (2) 
Cathedral Radio Sermons (fifteen); (3) 
St. Patrick’s Day Addresses (three); 
(4) Occasional Radio Talks (five); (5) 
Occasional Sermons (eight); (6) Sermons 
on Marriage (six); (7) Sketches (six). 
A Foreword by the Most Reverend Wil- 
liam Joseph Hafey, Bishop of Scranton, 
concludes an argument upon the neces- 
sity of Catholic preaching with this 
encomium of Msgr. O’Connor’s volume: 
“‘Joyfully, therefore, do I encourage the 
publication in book form of the sermons 
and addresses delivered on various occa- 
sions by Monsignor O’Connor, Pastor of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, Diocese of Scran- 
ton. Eschewing controversy, unaffected 
by oratorical grandioseness, even the 
personality of the speaker hid itself as 
the many listeners found themselves 
listening in the quiet of their souls to 
the voice of Him who said: ‘He who 
hears you, hears Me.’ Such must be the 
sincere wish of every preacher of the 
word of God, and of every writer as well, 


1 With All Patience. Selected Ad- 
dresses and Sermons of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Martin J. O’Connor, D.D. (Diocesan 
Guild Studios, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
1941, xvi + 311 large pages). 
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to have brought the mind, heart and will 
of each listener or reader under the in- 
fluence of Christ’s Personality and Pres- 
ence projected adown the ages and 
speaking, heart to heart.—Suggesting to 
the kind reader that this book be read 
as it was prepared, slowly, thoughtfully 
and prayerfully, may it serve to hasten 
the day when again will reign on earth 
the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ!’”” On page x, Monsignor O’Con- 
nor happily explains the meaning of the 
title, ‘‘With All Patience,” conferred 
upon his volume. 

It is needless to comment, of course, 
how peculiarly fitting it is that a discus- 
sion of the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost? should be undertaken by a 
scholarly member of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost who could present, in 
fairly popular fashion, a statement of 
what those Seven Gifts really mean ‘“‘in 
the life of the ordinary Christian.’ 
The author remarks that ‘‘they have 
been considered at length under certain 
aspects—most particularly as elements 
entering into the achievements of man’s 
spiritual perfection in the mystical state. 
No attempt, however—as far as the 
knowledge of the present writer goes— 
has been made to show what they mean 
in the life of the ordinary Christian.” 
In attempting this task, the author re- 
marks that he follows St. Thomas 
throughout, “‘although the non-technical 
character of the treatment renders de- 
tailed references out of place. The care- 
ful student of St. Thomas’s thought will 
notice that, where his later statements 
indicate a clear development beyond the 
thought of his earlier works, the later 
view has been accepted and the earlier 
interpreted in its light.”” The thought- 
ful reader of the present volume will of 
course also note that the ordinary suc- 
cessive series of the Seven Gifts as com- 
monly stated in the order found in 
Isaias, xi, 2-3 (Wisdom, Understanding, 
Counsel, Fortitude, Knowledge, Piety, 
Fear of the Lord), is not followed in the 
present work. Instead, we find this 

2 The Seven Gifts. By Bernard J. 


Kelly, C.S.Sp. (Sheed & Ward, New 
York City, 1942, 146 pp.). 


succession: Understanding (pp. 25-36), 
Knowledge and Wisdom (pp. 37-49), 
Fortitude (pp.50-61), Counsel (pp. 62- 
74), Piety (pp. 75-89), Fear (pp. 90-106). 
For reasons developed in the succession 
of chapters noted above, the Beatitudes 
are treated in two chapters (IX. The 
Beatitudes; X. Brothers of Christ). 
The volume concludes with a ‘‘Note”’ of 
two pages on ‘‘The Gifts and the Infused 
Moral Virtues.” 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Catholic Pioneers in Natchez.—To 
anyone interested in the hardships, the 
trials, the courage, and the devotion of 
the pioneers of the Faith in the deep 
South, “Cradle Days of St. Mary’s at 
Natchez,” by the Most Reverend R. O. 
Gerow, M.A., S.T.D.,' presents another 
stimulating and enlightening chronicle, 
carefully annotated, indexed, and well 
put together. The author is the dis- 
tinguished, the long time and present, 
Bishop of Natchez. 

It took time, and labor, and diligent 
research to compile and complete this 
work. This is apparent in the book it- 
self; and it is attested to by the exten- 
sive Bibliography happily included in 
the Appendix. In brief, this book is a 
permanent and trustworthy account of 
the foundations of the Catholic Church 
in Natchez and Mississippi under the 
American flag. As such, it must be 
considered a notable addition to the 
history of the beginning and the growth 
of the Church in the South. 

This record of the pioneer pastors and 
first Bishops of Natchez which the 
author sets down by letter and report, 
alongside the record-breaking struggle of 
the people to obtain or retain the services 
of any pastor in the beginning, should 
bring a righteous thrill and challenge to 
all Catholic inhabitants of Mississippi 
to-day. That, and the fact that it now 
becomes a permanent record available to 
all, should be sufficient reasons for its 
existence. 

The general reader, however, might 
consider much of the matter, especially 


1 Cradle Days of St. Mary’s at Natches 
(Natchez, Miss., pp. 275), 
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the numerous letters, too trivial to hold 
or sustain the interest. This objection 
is fair enough. Dryness is apparently 
one of the necessary evils of an historical 
narrative. Within the circumscribed 
limits of the title of this book, it would 
be next to impossible to avoid it. But 
to the careful reader as well as to the 
student of history, as everyone should 
know, casual letters and chance reports 
are rich mines of information. For in- 
stance, tucked away in the letters and 
reports of ‘‘Cradle Days’’ one may learn 
that the great Chateaubriand visited 
Natchez; that the holy nun, Mother 
Duchesne, was taken off at Natchez 
when stricken with yellow fever on the 
boat, and nursed back to life and health; 
that the learned Irish priest, Dr. Galla- 
gher of Charleston, died there in 1825; 
that Father Matthew, the Irish Apostle 
of Temperance, was among those present 
for the consecration of the bell for the 
new cathedral; and that the same famous 
bell—the gift of Prince Torlonia of 
Rome—narrowly escaped being smelted 
into bullets during the Civil War. 
Research students in early American 
Church history and practices will find in 
Bishop Gerow’s work another record of 
precarious procedure in the acquisition 
and tenure of ecclesiastical properties, 
the inadequacy of the Trustee System, 
and the woeful effect of haphazard fiscal 
management. In it also may be founda 
hitherto untold story of the vicissitudes 
of the Church in the Civil War, as well 
as documentary sketches of the lives and 
times of the first three Bishops of 
Natchez—Chanche, Van De Velde, and 
Elder. It is unfortunate that the great 
number of letters, many of them on the 
sentimental side, mar the readability of 
the story, and give it the tone of a book 
of reminiscences rather than a history. 
Asst MICHEL. 


The Imitation of Christ.—Countless 
readers in all walks of life have derived 
solace and inspiration from the “‘Imita- 
tion of Christ,”’ regardless of the version 
or translation they may have used. But 
those who relish a style savoring of by- 
gone ages when perusing so venerable a 


book will be grateful to Edward J. Klein 
for his scholarly edition of Richard Whit- 
ford’s version of the ‘‘Imitation.’’! 

Mr. Klein is ably equipped for the task 
he set himself. The volume he presents 
to the general reader of the English- 
speaking world is based on the critical 
edition of the Whitford translation he 
prepared for the Early English Text 
Society of London. In adapting his de- 
finitive edition to the general reader, he 
wisely strove to keep as close as possible 
to the original. Spelling and punctua- 
tion, indeed, have been modernized, but 
the old forms of the verbs as well as 
traces of archaic vocabulary and word 
order have been retained. The transla- 
tion is, thus, flavored as far as practical 
with the charm and beauty peculiar to 
the original. 

The Whitford version of the ‘“‘Imita- 
tion” is admittedly a free one. But it 
gives the spirit of the Latin original better 
perhaps than any other English transla- 
tion. As Klein’s comparative study 
points out, Whitford ‘‘frequently adds 
words or phrases not found in the Latin, 
and thus brings force and vividness to 
passages that, if rendered too literally, are 
vague and lifeless’ (Introduction, p. 
xxi). 

In preparing the text and in setting 
forth the reasons why this sixteenth- 
century rendering should be regarded as 
the English classic it is, Mr. Klein spared 
no effort. He collated the best extant 
editions and spent countless hours in 
numerous libraries of America and Eng- 
land, and he availed himself of the advice 
and assistance of many students and 
lovers of this immortal masterpiece of 
piety. By working back to the editio 
princeps, published by Robert Wyer 
about the year 1530, the editor has suc- 
ceeded in giving English readers the 
“Imitation” as it was translated by the 
scholarly and pious sixteenth-century 
writer, who, after serving as a Fellow at 
Cambridge University, became a member 
of Syon House, a monastery of the 
Brigittine Order. 


1 Harper and Brothers, New York 
City. 
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In tracing the history of the Whitford 
version and in restoring the text as it was 
printed by Wyer, Mr. Klein followed the 
brilliant method of editing set forth in 
“An Introduction to Bibliography” by 
the late Ronald B. McKerrow. The 
most notable recent editions of this work 
(namely, those by the Benedictines, 
Abbot Wilfrid Raynal and Dom Roger 
Hudleston) go back only to that pub- 
lished in 1556 by John Cawoode, printer 
to Queen Mary. Hence, Klein’s work 
supersedes them at least for scholars. 

As published by Harper and Brothers, 
this edition is not of the pocket, purse, or 
prayer-book size, but of the usual book 
format with board covers. But it is 
beautifully printed and contains facsim- 
ile pages of the original and subsequent 
early printings of the Whitford version 
done in “‘secretary’”’ type, a font mod- 
elled closely on the handwriting found in 
manuscripts. It bears the Jmprimatur of 
Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


Varia.—Our Polish readers will be in- 
terested in the ‘“‘Report of the First Po- 
lish Homiletic Convention of America,” 
held in Detroit, Mich. It is a quarto 
volume of 240 pages, well printed in 
Polish and bound like a Pontifical. In 
addition to the usual documents relating 
to the Convention, there are twenty 
papers on the following and other topics: 
The Veneration of Polish Saints; Eccle- 
siastical Art and the Pulpit; Review of 
Contemporary Homiletic Literature; 
Courses of Homiletics in Seminaries; 
Preaching Sermons in Polish; Announce- 
ments from the Pulpit; Social Problems; 
Modern Youth, etc. The papers or 
conferences are all by men well known 
in Polish circles. A number of practical 
resolutions, a collection of letters from 
prominent ecclesiastics and laymen, a 


valuable selected bibliography on homi- 
letics comprising English and Polish 
works and magazines, and a list of the 
names of participants are added. Since 
the Americans of Polish descent consti- 
tute about one-fifth of the membership 
of the Church in the United States, the 
usefulness of a homiletic convention 
cannot be overestimated. This good 
book may be obtained from the Polish 
Seminary at Orchard Lake, Mich. 

“‘March Into Tomorrow,” by John J. 
Considine, M.M.,' is a series of sketches 
reviewing the beginnings and the work 
accomplished in the eight missions estab- 
lished since the foundation of the Mary- 
knoll Society. This quarto book of 90 
pages is not intended to be a history of 
the individual missions (filled with 
names, statistics, and chronological 
facts), but rather a presentation of the 
Maryknoll procedures and spirit in its 
missionary labors. The author con- 
cludes from the past successes that the 
future of the Maryknoll Missions is by 
no means dark. What will become of 
the Missions in China and Japan cannot 
be predicted at this time, but there are 
still other fields where a harvest of souls 
can be gathered. To one of these fields, 
Bolivia, Maryknoll is turning now, and 
an advance guard is studying the ter- 
rain. This is reported in the final sketch. 
The book is interestingly written, and its 
material is well selected so as to afford a 
good idea of the peoples, their characters, 
troubles, and attitudes towards Chris- 
tianity. Many large-size photographic 
reproductions illustrate the contents. 
The book will be appreciated by all 
classes of readers, and owing to its 
valuable ethnographic and missionary 
descriptions should be found in all mis- 
sion libraries. 


KILiAn J. HENNRICK, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


1 The Field Afar Press, New York City 





